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ie is an unfortunate circumftance that there are no fubjects 

on which mankind are fo apt to form mfh and hafty opi- 
nions, and to imbibe the moft inveterate prejudices, as on 
thofe which are'the moft interefting and important to the wel- 
fare of fociety. On divinity, medicine, and politics, the moift 
ignorant and unqualified perfons are difpofed the moft dog 
matically to decide; and on the latter there are very few, in- 
deed, who ftop difpaffionately to inveftigate facts, or take the 
fmalleft pains to acquire that information which is indifpen- 
fably neceffary to form a found and falutary conclufion. To 
this circumftance alone can be attributed the violence and ma- 
lignancy of party, and the afcendancy which is frequently ac- 
quired by a faéion over the public mind. -It is not only ne- 
cefflary to adopt correét notions concerning the general prin- 
ciples of government; but alfo to have the moft perfe& infor- 
mation before we prefume to decide upon particular facts. It 
is an act of juftice which we greatly owe to the parties con- 
cerned; and it is a duty to ourfelves, the neglect of which 
may involve us, our country, and pofterity, in the moft deplor- 
able calamities. ‘ 

For our own parts, we have declared, and we.repeat the 
declaration, that we are of no party, influenced by none, cor- 
nected with none. Of the two parties which unhappily pre- 
vail in this country, both have occafionally complained of our 
ftriCtures; and the minifterial party, in» particular, have lat- 
terly whifpered innuendos of our devotion to their opponents.— 
They do us great injuftice; it is our earneft with to fupport 
the monarchical government and conftitution of this country— 
our inclinations are even to the fide of miniftry; and we defy 
the moft ardent-of their champions to fhew, that we have 
omitted to applaud them in a fingle inftance, where they have 
been really deferving of praife. We have, indeed, been cau- 
tious of even advancing an opinion of our own upon political 
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topics; we have generally confined ourfelves to reporting the 

_ Options of others ; and where we have prefunted to deviate 
from this practice (which is feldom), it has been upon gene- 
ral and obvious principles, and where we do not entertain a 
doubt, but not only the judgment of poflerity, but even of 
every cool and difpafhonate reafoner among our conteripo- 
raries, will bear us out. 

It is, however, a duty incumbent upon us to detail with 
fidelity facts and fentiments as they come before us in the va- 
rious publications which fall under our infpection, without a 
regard to the party or connections of their refpective authors; 
and by the dilcharge of this duty we have little doubt but we 

/fhall ultimately fecure the gratitude and approbation of our’ 
readers of every denomination. ’ 

In our Xth volume, New Arrangement, p. 182, we had 
occafion to review Dr. Plowden’s ‘Hiftory of the Twenty” 
Months, ending in December 1793.—We did not then, and 
we do not now, reprefent Dr. Plowden as an impartial writer. 
His fentiments are certainly not favourable to adminiftration, 
and he expreffes thofe fentiments ftrongly. We cannot but 
be of opinion, howevery that both the former and the prefent 
hiftory may be perufed with great advantage by perfons of 
every party, and even by the minifters themielves. That they 
are infallible, no man will pretend to affume ; that they have 
committed fome errors, the moft fanguine of their adherents 
will, we believe, candidly allow.—It is of fome importance to 
make ourfelyes acquainted with the errors, as well as with the 
merits of thofe to whom the adminiftration of this great king- 
dom is committed. Our author, as far as we have been able 
to judge, is not unfair in his ftatement of faéts, and furely the 
facts which he records are of the higheft importance, not only 
to the Britifh empire, but to all the great interefts of mankind. 

On’ many topics Dr. Plowden appears to have received the 
be(t information, and fuch as is not to be found in the daily 
publications. ‘The events which oceurred in the rebellion of 
La Vendée are very clearly ftated; and moft readers will, we 
apprehend, be better enabled to form a correct jdea of thofe 
tranfactions from our author’s narrative than from any a 
publifhed.. From the following paflage we cannot but fuf- 
pect that Dr. Plowden is in poffeffion of fome information 
which he does not think it prudent to divulge more at length: 


* The confufed darknefs of the meafures of our cabinet, as well as 
thofe of the combined powers, renders it impollible at prefent to {peak 
with that precifion of the faéts, which the winding up of the cataltrophe 
will probably afford to the future annalift. It appears from the 
fpeech of Barrere in the convention, that propofals were about this 
tune 
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‘ tlime made by the combined powers for a provifional acknowledgment 


of the French republic, and a ceffation of arms fortwo years. They 


_ ‘were treated by the convention with contempt and indignation. 


Though denied by fome, thany circumftances concur to eftablith 
the truth of this fact: Mr. Pitt’s mianifefto to the French nation, 
which announced his readinefs to treat with any efficient governs 
ment, was a fhuffling prelude to fucha temporary treaty, which muft 
have been made with the then exifting executive government, ‘with 
which he denied in that very manifefto the poffibility of treating at 
all: the tragical link of difafters, that weighed down the whole con- 
federacy : the refignation of the duke of Brunfwick, and above all 
the emphatical letter that accompanied it, which, although it have 
but recently come to the knowledge of the public, muft be pre- 
fumed had been long communicated to the allied courts: and the 
reluctance of the minifter to meet the parliament, that he might pro- 
long the chapter of accidents, that laft and defperate refort of the 
rafh and bewildered ftatefman. Ina word, tothe rejection of fuch 
propofals by the French can I only refer the following words of his 
majefty’s fpeech to the houfe of commons :— Their continuance or 
relaxation could hardly procure even a fhort interval of delufive repofe, 
and could never terminate in fecurity or peace.’ 


On the acquittal of Mr. Walker, Dr. Plowden thus exprefles 
himlfelf : 0 


* The fyftem of our internal policy was ftill uniformly a€tuated 
by that fatal principle upon which every with to correct abufes, 
every opinion againft the policy or neceflity of the war, every at- 
tempt to procure a purer popular reprefentation in parliament, were 
to be punifhed as fedition, libel, or high treafon ; an ill-fated policy, 
giving oftener a legal cloak to real criminality, than bringing con- 
dign punifhment upon the guilty. Thus, becaufe Mr. Walker of 
Manchefter had uniformly and openly oppofed the prefent fyftem of 
meatures as ruinous to the welfare of the country, was he indi¢ted 
for confpiring with nine other perfons to overturn the conftitution 
by force of arms, and to raife men for the purpofe of aflifting the 
French in cafe of an invafion. The moft unufual and unwarrant- 
able methods had been long purfued openly to traduce the character 
of this gentleman, as hoftile to the conftitution of his country. He 
was tried and honourably acquitted; and the only perfon who de- 
pofed any thing againft the defendant was one Dunn, who was im- 
mediately after committed for perjury ; a ferious and awful inftance 
of the extreme mifchief of encouraging {pies and informers, who 
mutt be generally compofed of the moft abandoned and profliyate 
of mankind! Upon the teftimony of this fame mifcreant, Mr. Paul 
of Manchefter was imprifoned for nine weeks on a charge of high 
treafon; and Mr. Booth was condemned to a year’s imprifonment 
for {peaking feditious words, upon the evidence of this faine per- 
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jured villain, although his evidence upon the trial at Lancafter 
aflizes had been direétly centradiéted by that of a fair, honeft, and 
unimpeached witnefs. Thus are fortune, character, reputation, 
and life itfelf expofed to the fport, mercy, ang- avarice of wretches 
deteftable both to God and man; the perjured bearers of falfe tef- 
timiony againft their neighbours !’ 


Dr, Plowden makes fome fevere ftri€tures on the reports of 
the fecret and feleé&t committee of parliament, which he afferts 
was § compofed entirely of the immediate fervants of the crown, 
and their affrighted and alarmed profelytes.? On the fubje& 

_ of our good and faithful allies, we find the following obferva- 
tions : 


‘ Mr. Fox had frequently foretold in the houfe of commons, that 
the Pruffian fubfidy would produce no other effect than to detach 
the court of Vienna from the confederacy, unlefs retained in it by 
a fubfidy from this country ; thus fhould we foon become the prin- 
cipals and the on!y paymafters of this fatal war. The king of Pruf- 
fia, whofe views from the beginning of the war were to turn it either 
to the profit of hinrfelf, or detriment of his imperial rival, was as 
little delicate ingeemanding this enormous fubfidy as he was f{crupul- 
ous in obfervif® the terms of his engagement. ‘The emperor had 
more grace; he Xt firft propofed to borrow a fum of money of our 
government, wh'ch being refufed, he then entreated leave to raife 
g,000,000l. fterling in England, upon mortgage of the Netherlands: 
this was confented to, and a loan was opened for this fum for the 
emperor at the houfe of Meffrs. Boyd and Co. merchants, at about 
vl. 10s intereft per cent. per annum. Mr. Pitt gave all the coun- 
tenance he could to the negociation both by word and writing, cx- 
prefling the earneft wifhes that government had for its fuccels, for 
the accommodation of his imperial majefy, with whom his majefy is 
engaged in the clofcj? union and concert. 

¢ Although the treaties with their imperial and Prufian majefties 
have been communicated to the public, yet it isa known diploma ic 
tru.h, that the fecret articles of all treaties are generally the moit 
material and important. With reference to thefe two contracting 
powers, there are fome ftrong facts, which though not hitherto de- 
veloped and accounted for to the nation, are truly alarming, and 
juftify the moft ferious inquiry into their caufe. it is notorious tha 
both thefe powers are exprefsly engaged to forward, in concert with 
Great Britain, the war againft France; the king of Pruffia had al- 
ready publicly violated every term of his two laft treaties with us, 
and the emperor had begun to remove his magazines and ftores, and 
to withdraw his armies fron the Netherlands into Germafy, which, 
if not done with the full confent and approbation of Great Britain, 

3 was a palpable breach of tht treaty betweeg hisimperial majefty and 
ous king, figned on the goth of Augutt 1793. We then find lord 
. Hertford, 
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Hertford, and after that lord Cornwallis, treating, fupplicating, and 
remonftrating with his Pruffian majefty, and evidently with no vi- 
fible effe&t. We then fee lord Spencer deputed upon a fpecial mif- 
fion to Vienna; notwithftanding which-we have hitherto been with- 
out any co-operation from his imperial majefty fince the evacuation 
of the Netherlands. Late tranfations in Poland render it receflary 
to be known, whether his Pruffian majefty did really avow to lord 
Cornwallis, that the interefts he had to look to in that kingdom 
were incompatible with, and muft fuperfede his engagements with 
our court. If fuch a plea have been admitted by our cabinet. and 
the bafe violator of his moft folemn undertakings have been reward- 
ed by 1,200,000l. for his perfidy, the better to enable him to op- 
prefs or exterminate that much injured people, then can it not be 
denied that Great Britain has fuperadded to the reft of her difgraces 
and calamities the blackeft of all treachery, by joining the con{pi- 
racy of defpots againft the invaded liberties of Poland.’ 


The acceffion of the ci-devant leaders of the ggetended whig 
party to the miniftry, is alfo treated with fom@@everity, and 
we mutt think not undefervedly ; for if minifter$ are what they 
now reprefent them to be, wife and honourable men, their 
Sormer oppofition was profligate in the highelt &egree ; if mi- 


* niflers are, (as thefe converts formerly afferted) equally cor- 
rupt and incompetent, on what principles are we to account 
for their prefent conduct? : 


* When a party has largely fhared the confidence of a nation for 
any length of time, it is a fortunate circumftance that calis from 
them an unequivocal teft of the fincerity of their profeilions. The 
fupport of the war could not render this heterogeneous coalition ne- 
ceflary ; it had been conftantly voted for by thefe affright.d profe- 
lytes ; their being admitted into adminiftration could not multiply 
the number of voters for the meafure to which they were already de- 

. voted. It became therefore the definitive touchftone of their fin- 
cerity, whether they had hitherto oppofed’and reprobated Mr. Pitt’s 
adminiftration foom a real hotror of the principles upon which it 
arofe and was fupported, or from a defire to monopolize the whole 
patronage and influence of government. According to their future 
conduct will the nation adjudge, and truftethem with their confi- 
dence. Though a generous people may place to the fcare of ner- 
vous debility the firft effeéts of furprife or alarm, yct will they not 
carry the extenfion of their confidence in ¢he prefent men and mea- 
fures one iota further, than the more effectual fupport of. the war, 
the avowed caufe of their change.’ 


Whether the prefent circumftances of the nation be not ra- 
thet too ferious to be treated as a fubject of ridicule, we fliall 
not fay; otherwife the following pailage is not deficient -in 


humour: 
$3 ¢ The 
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‘ The conqueft of Corfica being now completed, we are favoured 
with the third and laft aé& of this interefting piece. The furrender 
of the town of Calvi, after a fiege of fifty-one days, was announc- 
ed with the moft pompous folemnity. 

* The conclufion of the whole was a grand pageantry, particu- 
larly adapted to revive the feelings of the fpectators, almoft worn 
down with the pathetic fcenes of haraffed and diftreffed monarchs, 
The ancient hereditary imperial crown of Corfica was brought by 
a deputation of four doughty knights felected from the ariftocracy of 
that renowned kingdom, and laid at the feet of his Britannic majeity : 
it was then gracioufly admitted to the honorable conta¢t of the more 
{plendid diadems of Great Britain and Ireland. The fpeétators were fa- 
voured with a view of a piece of exquifite workmanfhip, in which the 
crown came over, asthe firft fruits of the induftrious and ingenious in- 
habitants of our newly-acquired kingdom ; a model of the Britifh con- 
ftitution in miniature, with fome flight, but very judicious altera~ 
tions and improvements upon the original. The firft exhibition of 
this new and marvellous afterpiece went off with uncommon ap- 
plaufe; but the enormous expences of keeping up the machinery 
and decorations will probably prevent that frequency of its repeti- 
tion, which the lovers of this fpecies of entertainment would with, 

‘Particular fubfcriptions are fpoken of, to keep it up as a fock play. 

‘ Sir Gilbert Elliott was appointed the firft viceroy of Corfica. His 
fhort reign at Toulon was rather ominous to his entry into this 
newly acquired kingdom. Hitherto he has continued to reprefent 
royalty without interruption, and with fuitable dignity. The pro- 
lific returns of this opulent kingdom will undoubtedly afford a mu- 
nificent falary for his extraordinary performance of this important 
part. A fuperb fervice of plate has been fent out to add fplendour 
to his royal eftablifhment.’ | 


There is confiderable ingenuity in our author’s remarks on 
the management which he thinks he has difcovered in the mi- 
nifierial arrangements previous to the late trials ; and, with< 
out prefuming to decide on the validity of Dr. Plowden’s con- 
je“tures, we think it not right to with-hold them from our 
readers. 


‘Robert Watt: was found guilty on the 4th, and David Downie 
on the sth of the current month. As we had not as yet eftablifhed 
a Telegraph from Edinburgh to London, it required near four days 
inftead af fo many hours to convey ta the minifter the joyful tidings 
of fuccefs in this firft effay. On the next morning after the receipt 
of the difpatches, viz. on the 1oth of the month, a fpecial com- 
miffion of oyer and terminer was iffued under the great feal of Great 
Britain, to enquire of certain high treafons and mifprifions of trea- 
fon within the county of Middlefex. 

-* Same days before the opening of the. commiffion, when the 
whole 
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whole nation was appalled by the-deteftable villainy of Watt, and 
the difcovery of his daring and extenfive plan of rooting up and af- 
fuming the government of North Britain, by feizing the caftle, 
judges, magiftrates, banks, excife, and all that was opulent and 
powerful at Edinburgh, with fix affociates, and two fcore and feven 
halberts ; when every agitated alarmift foothed and foftened his ter- 
rors by foreboding a bloody iffue to the fpecial commiffion: when 
the enemies to parliamentary reform had already transferred the guilt ° 
of its pretended advocate Robert Watt to every member of every 
popular affociation for reform throughout the kingdom; when the 
public mind was in a blaze at the firft realizing of all the horrors and 
calamities difcovered and denounced by the fecret committees ; when’ 
diffidence and fufpicion prejudged, and bar¢ difference of opinion: 
ftigmatized the traitor: then were the feelings and real fentiments of 
loyalty called into aétion by the folemn annunciation of a plot to 
aflaflinate his majefty.’ 


* As the conviction of Watt feemed to ha¥e regulated the open- 
ing of the f{pecial commiffion, fo the progrefs of, that commiflion 
appeared to have decided the period of his exiftence. He was exe- 
cuted in the direct mid-interval between the finding of the bills by 
-the grand jury and the commencement of the trials of the principal 
confpirators. Sufficient evidence had not come out at Watt’s trial 
to conneét his guilt with that of the twelve ftate prifoners againft 
whom the indictment for the grand confpiracy had been found. As 
this hired blood-feeker was the dupe of his own avarice and deceit, 
fo was he made the wanton facrifice of the difappointments, errors, 
and cruelty of his employers. It is a known fact, that their ori- 
ginal defign was to have firft proceeded againft Stoke, who was a 
member of the Friends of the People, and had efcaped: he was to 
have been tried, and would probably have been convicted upon the 
evidence of Robert Watt, who had actually informed, and was to 
have been admitted as king’s evidence againft him. This plan how- 
ever failed, to the fevere coft of the venal informer. The emotions 
of the people of Scotland upon his conviction, were upon experi- 
ence not found very promifing to the fuccef of the enfuing fcenes. 
The odiovs character of a fpy, to feduce, entrap, and then betray 
his fellow citizens, had ftifted every fentiment of pity or expeétancy 
to make his cafe common with that of others, who did not at leaft 
lie under this foule{t ftigma of degraded nature. It was now gene- 
rally known, that Watt had folicited the men of Perth to give him 
an order for 4000 fpears, which they declined, notwithftanding he 
had attempted to affix this charge upon them. The public was alfo 
daily more and more convinced, that Watt aéted not from any ‘fin- 
cerity in the caufe of reform, but that whatever he did himfelf, or 
prompted others to do in it, was with a profpect of converting it to. 
the inhuman purpofes of his bafe defigns. With a view to them, 
$4 he 
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he had ever refufed to fubfcribe his name to any of the popular fo-. 
Cieties, alleging, that the particular reafons which prevented him 
would proportionally augment his zeal in perfuading others to enter 
amongft them. 

* What the conviétion by a Scottith j jury could not accomplith, 
was attempted to be effetted by the confeifion and laft dying fpeech 
of the malefuctor. Every affectation of fincerity and feriou{nefs was 
lavifhed upon this coarfe Grub-ftreet ftratagem, to delude the people 
into a belief, that this prétomartyr to the popular’caufe was jointly 
implicated with the indicted prifoners in the Tower in the grand 
confpiracy to overturn the government and conftitution. Imme- 
‘diately after his execution, was publifhed By autTHority, The De- 
elaration and Confeffion of Robert Watt, written, fubf/cribed, and de~ 
livered by himfelf the Evening before his Execution at Edinburgh, O&, 
1S, 1794, attcfed by the Rev. Dr: Baird, Principal of the Univer- 
Sfity of Edinburgh, and the Rev. T, 8. Fones, one of the Minifers of 
Lady Glenorchie’s Chapel. The impofing air of truth attempted to 
be conveyed by annowncing the atteftation of two refpectable di- 
vines, was an effort too contemptib! e to be fpoken of. Their fee- 
ing and attefting a writing figned by Robert Watt of this purport, 
is highly probable : nor is it unlikely that the paper was really of 
Watt’ s writing: but.it is evident as the fun in its meridian; that the 
greater part of it is a maf of falfity and deception, which probably 
was his laft effort to efcape the gallows, which his former villainiea 
had now fo nearly brought him to: he loft his life for his impotency” 
to deceive and diffemble more than he already had.’ 


Of the ftate of the ‘miniftry after the coasition, we find the 
following curious detail : 


‘ The deferters from the whig party had come over upon the ex- 
prefs condition of poflefing the confidence and rank of veterans in 
the fervice ; there was however at firft mudh embarraffment in mar. 
fhalling them in the rank and order of their claims and merits: The 
fettling of the balance of power in the cabinet was a work of infi- 
nite addrefs 7 for, notwithftanding the fworn cordiality of the new 
profelytes, and the cleim upon them of gratitude for uncommon 
remuneration, the old minifterial phalanx would not hopour their 
new conferts with unreferved confidence: the open diffidence of 
hottility gave place to the jealous miftruft of rivalry. In Mr. Pitt’s 
eagernefs to detach thefe deferters from their old party, he had fo 
far overftretched his bounty as to have expofed himfelf to the dan- 
ger of an equality in the cabinet, To retrieve this fatal error in the 
mofi honourable way, he difpatched lord Fitzwilliam to ireland, and 
thus fecured to himfelf the cafting voice. This flip in negotiating, 
which might have proved fo fatal to the old minifterial party, muft 
have arifen from a very unaccountable inattention on one hand, to 
the double efficiency and fingle vote of Mr. fecretary Dundas; and 

on 
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on the other, to the revival of the long abolithed office of ihird fe- 
cretary of ftate, and the unprecedented appointment of a fupernu- 
merary expletive in the Britifh cabinet. By fending Jord Fitzwil- 
liam to Ireland, and not filling-up the vacancy in the cabinet occa- 
fioned by his removal, the minifter reduced the equality of votes to 
a fure majority in his own favour: thus effectually curing his firft 
error. By promoting lord Mansfield to the prefidency of jhe coun- 
cil he atoned for the precipitate and ufele{s increafe of court influ- 
ence, by abolifhing the fhort-lived appointment of affiftant fuper- 
numerary to the cabinet. This difinterefted patriot too highly va- 
lued the confequence of his own fervices, not to imprefs his coun- 
try alfo with a fympathetic feel of juftice in rewarding them. The 
thrifty negotiator was not to be removed from the profits and eafy 
_duty of offering advice and voting for his brother converts, without 
a full and valuable confideration for fuch eminent fervices in fo dan- 
gerous a crifis. He accordingly previoufly bargained for the rever- 
fion of Mr. Ofwaid’s lucrative finecure of firft auditor of the ex- 
chequer in Scotland, for his*fecond fon, a-youth at fchool. Thus 
ravenous for the {poils was this N¢for of the cabinet.’ 


We have forborne to extract any of the particulars of the 
campaign, fince our limits woutd only have enabled us to give 
them in a disjointed way—Let it futhce therefore to fay, that 

_ they appear to be accurately, though briefly narrated. ‘the cha- 
racteriftic of Dr. Plowden’s ftyle is perfpicuity; he feldom 
affeéts ornament. . The reader will, however, find nothing in 
the language of this volume to difgu‘t; it is written in a free 
and familiar manner, well adapted to a book intended for ge- 
neral ufe and general entertainment. We hope that our au- 
thor will meet with fufficient encouragement to engage him to 
furnifh us with an annual volume of the fame kind, at leaft as 
long as the political affairs of Europe fhall continue in their 
preient very critica! and interefking fituation. 





A Treatife on the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-fhot Woundss 
by the late Fohn Hunter. To which is prefixed, a fhort Ace 
count of the Author's Lift, by his Brother-in-law, Everard 
Home. 4to. 11. 115.64. Boards. Nicol. 1794. 


ey an Advertifement prefixed to this volume, we are given 

to underitand, that the whole of the manufcript was pre- 
pared, and aconfiderable part of it printed, when the deceafe 
of Mr. Hunter happened. The only addition made to the 
original work, has been an account of the life and writings of 
the author, and a portrait of his perfon, admirably well en- 


graved. The leading doctrines which we find detailed on the 
| fubjee 
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fubjet of inflammation, have for many years been openly pro- 

mulgated by Mr. Hunter, who complains, in his Introdu€tion, 

of the uncandid manner in which they have been circulated 

aaang the profeffion. On this fubje& he very facetioufly 
ays, 


* I hope this publication will, at leaft, have equal good effects 
with thoie I have before produced, not only enabling perfons to 
write on the fame fubject, who could not otherwife have done it, 
but even to become critics in matters of which, till then, they were 
entirely ignorant.’ 


* I havé endeavoured, continues he, as far as my other purfuits 
would permit, to form this work into a regular fyitem, one part ex- 
aétly depending on another; how far I have fuccceded the world 
mutt judge ; but at the fame time it ought to be confidered as a new 
figure compofed from rough materials, in which procefs little or no 
aififtance could be had from any quarter, wherein the author is con- 
{cious of many imperfections, more of which he is perfuaded he 
fhallhimfelf obferve at every fucceffive review. 

¢ There are many opinioris refpeéting the animal ceconomy pecu- 
liar to myfelf, which are introduced, or frequently referred to, in 
the eourfe of this work. It is therefore neceflary to premife a fhort 
explanation of fome of them, that the ideas and terms which are 
employed may be better underftood. To others of them, however, 
this method cannot be applied, as they belong effentially to the 
body of the work, or are fo immediately conneéted with it, as to be 
beft underftood when treated in connedtion with that part. ' 

* I fhall carry my ideas of life further than has commonly been 
done: life I believe to exift in every part‘of an animal body, and 
to render it fufceptible of impreffions which excite aétion ; there is 
no part which has not more or lefs of this principle, and confequently 
no part which does not act according to the nature of the principle 
itfelf, and the impreffions thence arifing, producing thereby infinite. 
variety, both in all natural and difeafed aéts. How far every part 
has an equal quantity of life, or of the powers of life, is not eafily 
afcertained ; but if we were to eftimate them by the powers of ace 
tion, we fhould judge tolerably well. Difeafe would feem to give 
fome intelligence with regard to this matter; but how far refiftance 
to difeafe, and powers of reftoration, depend on the powers of life, 
or fimply on the powers of aétion, I cannot fay; but I believe it 
may be fet down as a rule, that thoff parts that are endowed with 
moft action refift difeafe moft itrongly, and in difeafe reftore them- 
{elves more readily to a healthy ftate.’ 


The reft of his introductory remarks are occupied in ex- 
plaining the terms, which Mr. Hunter, in diftinguifhing the 
different fpecies of inflammation, thought moft capable of ex- 
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prefling his ideas. As, in thefe, a new phyfiological language 
is certainly adopted, fuch an explanation could not but be in- 
difpenfably neceffary ; and accordingly we are prepared for 
the fubjects treated in the body of the work, by fhort chapters, 

‘I. On difeafed actions as being incompatible with each: 

other. 

‘II. Of parts fufceptible of particular difeafes. 

‘II. Of fympathy. 

«IV, Of mortification.’ 

The work is divided into four parts; and in the firft of thefe, 
confidering how largely the blood participates in the effects 
produced by inflammation, the author very properly enters on 
the natural hiftory of that fluid ; treats of its component parts, 
its coagulation, its quantity, and laftly, of its living principle. 
Some of Mr. Hunter’s preliminary obfervations on the general 
principles of the blood, we fhall lay before our readers, 


¢ The whole material world has been very properly divided into 
folids and fluids ; thefe being the only effentially different ftates of 
matter we are able to obferve. From -one of thefe ftates, to the 
other, matter appears to be continually paffing, but with theie re- 
ftrictions, that no {pecies of matter can aflume a folid form, with- 
out having firft been in a fluid ftate ; nor can any change take place 
in a folid till it be firft formed into, or fufpended in a fluid, The 
living animal body is obedient to thefe general: laws, for all folid 
and animal matter has firft been fluid, and having paffed into this 
folid form, bec nes a recipient for other fluids, out of which the 
folids may themfelves be renovated and increafed. 

‘ The folids of an animal, although compofed of one f{pecies of 
matter, yet admit of great variety intheir appearance, and this variety 
takes place in fome animals more than in others. But the fluid 
part of an animal body, in its natural ftate, has but one appearance, 
which is that of blood. There are certain parts of animals, which, though 
hardly folid in their own nature, are yet to be confidered as folids, 
from their being fixed in their fituation, and appropriated to local 
actions ; fome of them acting on the fluids (which are, to a certain 
degree, paflive in all animals) and difpofing of them for particular 
purpofes in the animal ceconomy, in the fame manner as is done by 
thofz which are ufually called the folids in animals; of this fort are 
the gelatinous parts in many of the inferior orders of fea~animals, as 
the medufa, the vitreous humour of the eye, etc. There appears to 
be a fympathetic intercourfe between the folid and the fluid parts of 
an animal, defigned by nature, for their mutual fuppart. In dif- 
eafe, when the machine cannot be furnifhed in the common way, 
the folids of the body fupply the defeéts, and the perfon becomes 
jean ; and the fluids would appear from this, to be more ap objec 
of attention in the machine than even the folids,’ 
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Mr. Hunter’s dottrine of the living principle of the blood, 
has with many phyfiologifts been the occafion of much contro- 
verfy ; and the length to which he carries his ideas on that 
fubjec, has induced fome to receive it with hefitation. The 
‘arguments and numerous experiments, however, brought in 
‘ats fupport in this work, we are inclined to think, will make 
many converts to the author’s opinions, which nothing but the 
neceffary limits of our Review prevent our citing more at large. 
As it is perhaps the moft important of the different fubjects in- 
cluded in this treatife, we will at leaft furnifh our readers with 
a fpecimen of his remarks. After having very circumftantially 
related various experiments which tend to prove the exiftence 
of a principle of life in the blood, he proceeds thus: 


* So far, I have confidered the blood when compounded with 
the body and motion, in which we find it preferves its fluidity, and 
continues life in the body ; but Auidity is only neceflary for its motion 
to convey life, and the continuance of life is, probably, owing to 
its beirig coagulated, and becominga folid; or at leaft, the fupport 
of the body is owing to this caufe. For this, however, it requires 
reft, either by extravafation, or by being retained im the veffels till 
the utility of circulating is loft; or till it can anfwer fome good 
purpofe by its coagulation, as in mortification. Under any of thefe 
circumftances it becomes a folid body ; for the moment it is at reft, 
# begins to form itfelf into a folid, and changes into this or that par- 
ticular kind of fubftance, according to the ftimulus of the furround- 
ing parts which excites this coagulum into action, and makes it 
form within itfelf, blood veffels, nerves, etc. 

* The coagulation is the firft ftep towards its utility in the con- 
ftitution, and this arifes from its living principle ; for if that princi- 
ple be deftroyed it does not coagulate at all, that is, naturally ; for I 
do not here {peak of any chemical coagulation, | 

‘ f fhall now endeavour to prove that the coagulation of the 
coagulating lymph béars fome analogy to the aétions of mufcles, 
which we know to depend upon life ; and which affords one of the 
ftrongeft proofs of the exiftence of this principle : and though the 
action of coagulation itfelf be not fimilar to the aétions of mufcles ; 
yet, if we can fhow tliat they are governed by the fame laws, we 
may reafonably conclude, that the firft principle is the fame in both. 
When I was treating of the coagulation of the lymph, I took notice 
that cold did not caufe it, and fupported the opinion by feveral ex- 
periments; at the fame time I mentioned an experiment of Mr. 
Hewfon, to prove the fame thing, and which he conceived to be 
conelufive, but which does not appear to me in any way to affeé& 
his hypothefis. This experiment I had often made, but with an- 
other view, viz. to illuftrate the living principle of the blood, which 
to me, it in fome meafures does, more efpecially when compared 
with fimilar experiments on living mufcles. 


‘ As 
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* As the coagulation of the blood is a natural procefs, and as ail 
natural procefies have their time of aétion, unlefs influenced by 
fome exciting caufes, and fince cold is not a caufe of the blood’s 
coagulation, even when removed out of the circulation, the blood 
may be frozen much more quickly than it can coagulate, by which 
change its coagulating power is fufpended. To prove this by ex- 
periment, I took a thin leaden veffel, with a flat bottom, of ‘fome 
width, and put it into a cold mixturé below 0, and allowed as much 
blood to run from a vein into it, as‘covered its bottom. The blood 
froze immediately, and when thawed, became fluid, and coagulated, 

I believe, as foon as it would have done had it been frozen. 
~  € As the coagulation of the blood appears to be that procefs 
which may be compared with the action of life in the folids, we 
fhall examine this property a little further, and fee if this power of 
coagulation can be deftroyed; if itcan, we fhall next inquire, if by 
the fame means life is deftfoyed in the folids; and if the phanomena 
are nearly the fame in both. The prevention of coagulation may 
be effected by electricity, and often is by lightning: it takes place 
in fome deaths, and is produced in fome of the natural operations 
of the body ; all of which I fhall now confider. 

‘ Animals killed by lightning, and alfo by eleétricity, have net 
their mufcles contracted: this arifes from death being inftantane- 
oufly produced in the mufcles, which therefore cannot be affeéted 
by any ftimulus, nor confequently by the ftimulus of death. Ia 
fuch cafes the blood does not coagulate. Animals who are run very 
hard, and killed in fuch a ftate, or what produces ftilla greater et- 
fe&, are run to death, have neither their mufcles contracted, nor 
their blood coagulated ; and in both refpeéts the effect is in propor- 
tion to the caufe. 

‘ I had two deer run, till they dropped down, and died ; in neither 
did I find the mufcles contraéted, nor the blood coagulated. 

‘ In many kinds of death, we find that the mufcles neither con- 
tract, nor the blood coagulate. _ In fome cafes the mufcles will con- 
tract while the blood continues fluid, in fome the contrary happens; 
and in others the blood will only coagulate to.the confiftence of 
cream. 

¢ Blows on the ftomach kill immediately, and the mufcles do not 
contraét, nor does the blood coagulate. Such deaths as prevent the 
contraétion of the mufcles, or the coagulation of the blood, are, I 
believe, always fudden. Death from fudden gufts of paffion, is of © 
this kind; and in all thefe cafes the body foon putrifies after death. 
In many difeafes, if accurately attended to, we find this correfpond- 
ence between mufcles, and blood ; fer where there is {trong action 
going on, the mufcles coutract ftrongly after death, and the blood 
coagulates itrongly. 

‘ It is unnecetiary, I imagine, to relate particular inflances of the 
effeéts of each of thofe caufes: I need only mention, that I have’ 
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feen them all. In a natural evacuation of blood, viz. menftruatiorl, 
it is neither fimilar to blood taken from a vein of the fame perfon, 
nor to that which is extravafated by an accident in any other part of 
the body; but is a fpecies of blood, changed, feparated, or thrownt 
off from the common mafs, by an ation of the veflels of the uterus, 
fimilar to that of fecretion; by which aétion the blood tofes the 
principle of coagulation, and I fuppofe life. 

‘ The natural deduction from all thefe faéts, and obfervations, I 
think is perfeétly eafy ; it is impoflible to mifs it. 

¢ This living principle in the blood, which I have endeavoured 
to fhow to be fimilar in its effects to the living principle in the folids, 
~ owes its exiftence to the fame matter which belongs to the other, 
and is the materia vite diffufa, of which every part of an animal has’ 
its portion: it is, as it were, diffufed through the whole folids and 
fluids, making a neceflary conftituent part of them, and forming 
with them a perfect whole ; giving to both the power of prefervation, 
the fufceptibility of impreflion ; and, from their conftruction, giving 
them confequent reciprocal aétion. This is the matter which prin- 
cipally compofes the brain; and where there is a brain, there muft 
neceflarily be parts to conneét it with the reft of the body, which are 
the nerves; and asthe ufe of the nerves is to continue, and there- 
fore convey the imprefiion or action of the one to the other, thefe 
parts of communication muft neceflarily be of the fame matter ; for 
any other matter could not continue the fame action.’ 


The author goes on to ftate further proofs of the blood being 
compofed of the fame materials that compofe the body, and 
of its alfo being endued with the fame living powers; but we 
have already dwelt more than fufficiently on this topic, which 
brings us to the conclufion of Part I. Mr. Hunter’s applica- 
tion of thefe doctrines to the theory of inflammation, and his 
remarks on gun-fhot wounds, we fhall confider in a future 
Number. 





4 Tour through Part of Hales. Sonnets, Odes, and other 
Poems; with Engravings from Drawings taken on the Spoty 

* by J. Smith. By W. Sotheby, E/q. 400. ri. 115. 6d. Boards. 
Blamire. 1794. 


T is perhaps a reproach upon the literary character of the 
prefent age, that, like children, we require to be allured 

to the perufal of a book by adventitious decoration, or what, 
in provincial dialect, is expreflively called, the Gays. The 
{plendour of the paper often relieves the dulnefs of the page, 
and many an eye reits upon an engraving, which would pafs 
over glowing fentiment or poetical imagery. Thefe remarks 
‘do not, however, attach to the elegant work before us. The 
painter is a proper companion-to the touri/ ; and the ornaments 
furnifhed by the pencil, in illuflrating pi€turefque defcription, 
are 
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ate ftri&ly and properly in their place. The prefent work is 
enriched with thirteen tinted engravings, beautifully executed 
from the drawings of Mr. Smith, for whofe emolument, the 
author tells us, the prefent edition is publifhed. It contains 
an account of fome of the moft beautiful fcenes in the charm~ 
ing country of North and South Wales, particularly along the 
banks of the Ufk and Towy, the falls of Melincourt, and the 
lofty beauties of Snowdon. : 

The work does not admit of much plan; the verfe is every 
where correct and fufficiently harmonious; the epifodes in- 
troduced are a eulogium on Mr. Howard, and a tale of a young 
woman who drowns herfelf from difappointed love, in which 
there is nothing novel enough to be interefting. 

To the larger poem are dubjoined fonnets, odes, and other 
mifcellaneous produétions.. One of the fonnets we fhall 
tranfcribe, as it will equally fhow the manner of the author 
in his more extended defcriptions. 


‘SONNET XII. 


© SKIRID, A HILL NEAR ABERGAVENNY. 


* Skirid! remembrance thy lov’d fcene renews ; 
Fancy, yet lingering on thy fhaggy brow, 
Beholds around the lengthen’d landf{cape glow, 
Which charm’d, when late the day-beam’s parting hues 
Purpled the diftant cliff. The cryftal ftream 
Of Utk bright winds the verdant meads among ; 
The dark heights lower with wild woods overhung ; 
Pale on the grey tower falls the twilight gleam ; 
And frequent J recall the fudden breeze, 
Which, as the fur fhot up his laft pale flame, 
Shook every light leaf fhivering on the trees ; 

. Then bathed in dew, meek evening filent came, 
While the low wind, that faint and fainter fell, 
Soft murmur’d to the dying day—Farewell !’ 


The Ode to — a mountain torrent near Abergavenny, 
pegins. with the following imagery, which is appropriate and ~ 
cautiful : Lot 


‘ Naid, receive my votive wreathy 
The woodbine’s interwoven locks, 
That hid their cluftering growth thy cliffs beneath, 
Frefh gathered from the. gelid cave ; 
The mofs that drops the cryftal of thy wave, 
With the dry lychen’s fhoot, that grew 
Upon the fteep fide of thy pendent rocks; 
And now I blend, with clofeft care, - 
While the preft —_— floats in air, 
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"Fhe wild thyme’s tender flower, 
- That from the bee's light feathers fell, 
A feed within thy gsafly cell, 
What time the reftlefs wanderer flew, 
Winding his plaintive hum along thy nightly bower. 


here to mufe unfeen, within the cave, 
_  Dimmed by the broad oak’s depth of fhade 
Whofe twifted roots, beneath the flood difplayed, 
Are turned to living {tone : 
From the bold arch fublimely thrown, 
In clufter’d columns the bright fpar depends, 
And, noifelefs, mid the eddies of the wave, 
Slow, down their lengthen’d points, the ling’ring drop defcends.” 





The epiftle on Phyfiognomy is in rhyme, and is intended 
to fhow that the difpofitions of the mind do not depend on 
the conformation * 1 the features, as Lavater and-others fup- 
pofe, but that the features are moulded into their peculiar ex- 
preflion by the fucceflive fenfacions which imprefs themfelves 
upon them. . 

Llangollen, in rhyme alfo, is partly defcriptive, and partly 
fentimental, mourning the irreparable lofs of the pleafures of 
youth amidft thofé fcenes which firit infpired them. 

On the whole, Mr. Sotheby’s poems certainly fuftain them- 
felves better with the affiftance of Mr. Smith’s pencil than 
they would do without; yet, as the reader has feen, they are 
by no means void of merit. 
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The Magnetic Atlas, or Variation Charts of the whele Terra- 

queous Globe, comprifing a Syfiem of the Variation and Dip 

’ of the Needle, by which, the Obfervations being truly made, the 

Longitude may be afcertained. By Fobn Churchman. 4to. 
t/, tse Sewel. 1794. 


T* the Review for December laft we obferved, tat if a va- 

riation chart was properly made, theres would be no difh- 

’ culty, from good obfervations, in difcovering the longitude of 
| a place; but at the fame time we hinted, that on the fuppo- 
: fition of a chart of this. kind being accurately laid down, it 
: was hardly to be expected that. it fhould anfwer the generally 
propofed effet. in navigation. Another candidate has now 
appeared, who prefumes alfo that he has forwarded the great 
national object, the difcovery of the longitude: and, ‘if he has 
not fucceeded, he merits confiderable praife for his exertions. 
We know at prefent fo little of the laws of magnetifm, that 

+ every atiempt to improve our acquaintance with this fubject _ 


deferves encouragement; but {till we retain our opinion, ee 
¢ 
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the great obftacle to all our refearches is the want of a fuffi- 
cient number of accurate obfervations made in different parts 
of the world. 

In the Introdu€tion to this work, our author gives a fhort 
hiftory of magnetical difcoveries, and an account of various 
hypothefes by which a foiution of the phenomena was ate 
tempted to be obtained. We thall not recapitulate here what 
has been at different times alfo obferved in our Reviews, but 
content ourfelves with defcribing our author’s fyftem, and 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from his publica- 
tion. He fuppofes then that there are two magnetical points, 
the one in the northern, the other in the fouthern hemifphere, 
at unequal diftances from the poles of the earth, and neither 
in the fame nor oppofite meridians. ‘Thefe points, by which 
the direction of the needle is guided, revolve round the poles 
from weft to eaft with different velocities, the northern mak- 
ing its periodical revolution in 1096 years, the fouthern in 
2289, {7 years. In the beginning of the year 1794, the north 
ern point was in longitude 135° W. and latitude 59° 5’, and 
the fouthern point in longitude 158° 50’ E. and latitude 64° 
46’. The curves pafling through thefe two points, and de- 
termining by their inclination to the meridians, which they 
cut, the variation of the compafs at the points of interfection, 
are called magnetical meridians. Two points diametrically 
oppofite to the magnetical points are called the northern and 
fouthern magnetical nadirs, and a great circle, whofe plane 
bifects the ftraighteft lines pafling through the magnetical points 
and the magnetical nadirs, is called the magnetical equator. 
‘In the hemifphere north of the magnetical equator, the dip- 
ping needle gives north dip, and the fouthern hemifphere 
fouth dip, proportionally to the diftance from the place where 
it ftands horizontal.’ 

Thefe are the chief points in the prefent fyftem, and after 
the definitions, which are numerous, and drawn up in a very 
confufed manner, follow fome problems, by which, from cer- 
tain data, the diftances of the magnetical points from the 
poles, the variation of the compafs at a given place, the dif- 
tance of the magnetical points from a given place, the longi- 
tude of thefe points, their periodical and fidereal revolutions, 
the annual rate of revolution, &c. are determined. 

For the {olution of the firit problem, the finding of the dif- 
tance from the northern magnetical point from the north pole 
of the earth, we have given the latitude of Greenwich, the 
variation of the compafs in the beginning of the laft year, and 
the longitude of the magnetical point: and as it is faid that 
the magnetical meridian pafling through a point near, Green 
wich, was at that time the are of a great circle, we have in a 
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{fpherical triangle a fide and two angles given; and confe- 
quently the diftance of the magnetical point from the pole is 
oy ae common rules eafily to be afcertained. But it may be 


aiked here, how do you know that the longitude of the mag- 
netical point was at the period mentioned 135° weft, and how 
do you alfo know that the magnetical meridian was an arc of 
a great circle? if both thefe things are not certain, the propo- 
fition falls to the ground. You have taken a fpherical triangle 
in which two things are uncertain, and confequently your con- 
clufion, fhould it be well drawn, according to your own pre- 
mifes, is uncertain. 

In the fecond problem, the latitude of the place of obferva- 
tion, the north polar diftance, and the longitude of the mag- 
netical point are fuppofed, as in the firft problem, to be given, 
and it is required to determine by calculation the variation of 
the compafs. But to what purpofe is this problem folved ? it 
is obvious to every tiro in mathematics, that it may be done 
in the peculiar cafe where the triangle is fpherical, but it can- 
not be done where the magnetical meridian is not a great cir- 
cle upon the principles of ipherical trigonometry. In the third 
and fourth problems, the diftance of the north magnetical 
point from Greenwich, and its longitude, are found upon the 
fame principles as in the firft problem. 

In the four next problems, the fame things are determined 
on the fouthern magnetical point; the magnetical meridian, 
fuppofed to be a great circle, having in the latter end of the 
year 1793, pafled through a place near forty degrees fouth 
Jatitude, and thirty degrees eaft longitude from Greenwich, 
and the longitude of the magnetical point being fuppofed to 
be 128° 50’ caft from the place of obfervation. As before, we 
afk, how are thefe things known? They are mere conjec- 
tures, and a flight error in the onfet leads to much confufion. 

The ninth and tenth problems determine the periodical re- 
volution of the points: the northern magnetical point being 

laced in 180° weft in the year 1657, and in 135° weit in the 
Rasiening of the year 1794. Confequently, by the fimple rule 
of proportion, the periodical revolution of the northern point 
is found to be made in 1096 years. Here we make two ob- 
jections: we fee no reafon to allow that the longitudes of the 
point, at the times mentioned, are accurately ftated, and, 
fecondly, we do not know that the motion of the point is uni- 
form. ‘This problem therefore muft, as does that on the pe- 
riodical revolution of the fouthern point, reit oa Vague COlte 
jecture. 

The fidcreal revolutions of thefe points, given in the two 
next problems, and the annual rate of revolution of each point 
depending on the preceding problems, we difmifs as equally 

es uncertain. 
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iincertain. The fourteenth problem, on the -fituation of the 
firft and laft magnetical meridian for any given time, de- 
pends at prefent on fo many uncertainties, that it is almoft 
lofs of time to examine it 3; and it will be early enough to place 
our magnetical equator as in the fifteenth problem, when the 
pofition of the magnetica! points is afcertained. When the 
things taken for granted in the preceding problems are known; 
we fhall allow that the two next problems, to determine by 
the chart the variation of the compafs 2t a given place, and by the 
variation of the compafs in a given latitude to find the longi- 
tude, will be eafily performed. After all, the great thing re- 
mains to be done, to determine, in general, the nature of the 
curves, which 2re magnetical meridians; and we cannot at 
prefent fee that we are very far advanced to a confiftent theory 
upon this head. 

By way, we prefume, of confirming the many conje€tures 
we have met with in this work, a table is given of the varia- 
tion of the compafs, by calculation and obfervation, for moft 
years between 1622 and 1795, at or near Greenwich. The 
greateft difference is one degree fourteen minutes; and in two 
cafes, namely in the years 1657 and 1794, there is no differ 
ence at all. We confefs that this table does not prove much 
to us, and we could have withed to fee the variations, by cal- 
culation, fet down for the years fubfequent to 1794, and not 
only for Greenwich, but for many other parts of the earth, 
by which, from fubfequent obfervations before the end of the 
prefent century, our author’s fy{tem would be completely over- 
thrown, or eftablifhed upon fuch grouncs as might defy fu 
ture oppofition. Indeed there appear to be only two modes 
to convince our author or the public; either to fend him to 
the place of his imaginary points, or to requeft him to la 
down, according to his theory, the variation of the tion | 
for a few years to come. The latter would be the leaft ex 
penfive; but, from the ardour of his purfuits, we conceive 
that the public might gain fome ufeful knowledge from him in 
a voyage of inquiry. He himfelf recommends the latter mode ; 
and for a nation which boaits of being the mafter of the fea, it 
would be ridiculous to pretend to fave a little money on an 
object of fo much importance, as the eftublithment of a good 
theory for that inftrument to which they are fo much indebted. 

We faid that the definitions were laid down in a confufed 
manner. ‘Thus in the twelfth definition, the magnetical equa- 
tion is defined ; but a property of it is mentioned in a corollary 
to the preceding definition. The definition, indeed, of the 
magnetical equator we had fome diihcuity in comprehending, 
fince it is faid to he a great circle drawn every way equally 
diftant from and between the two magnetical points and the 
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two magnetical aadirs. We are told in the third corollary to the 
thirteenth definition, what a great circle is: but the term great 
circle has been mentioned before, and it is no more a corollary 
to the thirteenth definition, than it is to the firft propofition 
of Euclid. We need not mention fimilar inaccuracies, as they 
will be obvious at firft fight to every mathematical reader ; and 
as the author is a foreigner, we fhail not be fevere in criti- 
cizing his ftyle, though we think, that before he put the work 
to the prefs, he fhould have defired fome of his acquaintance 
to correct the many errors in diction with which it abounds. 

- "To what purpofe fo many letters are ohentatiouby brought 
forward in the Appendix, we do not fee; for of all men, ma- 
thematiciaus are leaft accuftomed to bend to authority. The 
letters are general, informing us, that certain great perfons 
received the author’s works, and complimented him upon the 
occafion: but we were much difappointed in not feeing the 
lettey, of our board of longitude, in which its fentiments, ac- 
cording to a preceding letter, we prefume, were given upon 
this fubjeft. ‘The author might alfo have teld us, whether all 
the letters he received gave him a right to be fanguine in his 
expectations. 

Upon the whole, we muft recommend him to confider the 
defiderata he has himielf laid down in his account of Euler’s 
theory, which, we agree with him, fhould be well underftood. 
1. The nature of the curves formed by the magnetical meri- 
dians. 2. The periods of revolution of the two magnetical 
points. 3. The true courfes which they run. 4. Their la- 
titudes. 5. ‘Vheir longitude from fome meridian for the pre- 
fent time. 6. A fet of tables of their fituation for any paft or 
future period. 7. A iet of rules for applying all thefe prin- 
ciples and materials to ufe, Not one of thele things do we 
conceive to be clearly laid down i in the prefent work; and yet 
we do not with the author to be dif (couraged, as every fuce 
ceeding year wil throw new light upon this interefting fub» 


ject. 





A Difcourfe del'vered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1792, by the Prefi- 
dent. Humbly infcribed by Pai by ee to his Majefty. To 
which is prefix ved the Specch of the Prefident to the Royal Aca- 
demicians, on the 24th of March 1792. 4tc. §s. Cadell. 1793. 





BY fome accident thefe difcourfes have not, till now, reached 
our hands. We {at down to perufe them with fome avi- 
dity: and candour forbad our comparing them with the valu< 
able orations of fir Jofhua Reynolds, as they might have con- 
fiderable 
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fiderable merit, without afpiring to excellence. Of Mr. Wei™’s 
talents, asa painter, we have exprefled an unfavourable opi- 
nion ; but an opinion conformable to that of the beft connoif- 
feurs: and though royal favour may, for atime, ftifle difap- 
probation, yet it will, in future years, only burft out with the 
more violence. Yet Mr. Weft may be an able inftructor, in 
an att which he attempts without fuccefs; and we fhall now 
confider him folely as an orator on painting. 

Our idea of a proper feries of fuch difcourfes to the ftu- 
dents, is, that they fhould commence, as all genuine know~ 
jedge does, with particulars, and rife to generals. Like ex- 
perimental philofophy, they fhould begin with minute truths 
and facts; and proceed, by very flow degrees, to univerfals 
and fyftem. It would be ridicuiaus to declaim to a pupil, 
concerning the merits cf Raffaele and Corregio, before he had 
acquired knowledge of the principles of his art, 

Thefe Difcouries ought, of confequence, to be rather fci- 
entific, than declamatory: for if they do not inftruct, to what 
purpofe are they made? Even the themes really ufeful are fo 
numerous, that years would be required co exhauft them, 
Co.ouring, for example, appears to have been on the decline, 
fince the days of Rubens and Vandyke. ‘To invefligate the 
eaufes of this defect, to give a minute hiftory of the progrefs 
of this department, te difcover what materials were ufed in 
former times, to compare them with the prefent, to illuftrate 
the practice by examples, &c. fuch would be themes of real 
utility. After previous inveftigations of-this kind, the hiftory 
and progrefs of the Flemith fchool might, he particularly dif- 
cuffed, as {pecially conneted with the origin of painting in 
England: and the Italian fchool ought to be referved to the 
laft, as the moft perfe€&t and fublime. Difcourfes of this fci- 
entific defcription might occupy half a century, and afford a 
vat field of real inftru€tion, blended with amufement. 

We fhall now confider Mr. Weft’s Difcourfe, under the 
three grand heads of painting, de/ign, drawing, and colouring. 

The defign is vague, general, and deciamatory. The 
grouping is fo imperfect, that hardly an idea of arrangement 
can be obferved. All is common-place information, on the 
rife and progrefs of the arts in various countries; admonitions 
to virtue, (vertu would have been of more confequence ta an 
artift); exhortations to every artift, to follow the fort (forte) 
of his genius. ‘lo thefe trite themes fucceed remarks on the 
antiquity of painting; the patronage which it has met with in 
various ages; more admonitions to virtue and knowledge; a 
page or two on the human figure; a fAva/e, in praife of the 
arts, and of the king. Such is the analylis of this difcourfe | 
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‘As to the drawing, or the conftruction of the paragraphs 
and fentences, it is feeble, though much laboured; and the 
outline is harfh and hard. One conftantly perceives the ora- 
tor {training to fupply the want of genius and ideas; the labour 
is great, and the effet nothing. 

The colouring, or choice and arrangement of words, is 
inelegant, and uncouth, without harmony, and without keep- 
ing. 

To evince, in fome degree, the juftice of thefe criticifms, 
we fhail felect fome extracts, after admonifhing the reader 
that the general arrangement is fo illaudable, that, in this one 
inftance, the paragraphs appear to far higher advantage when 
detached. 


‘ The free and unfolicited choice, with which you have called 
me to fill this chair, vacated by the death of that great character, fir 
Jofhua (eynoids, is fo marked an inftance of your friendfhip and 
good opinion, that it demands the immediate acknowledgment of 
iny thanks, which I beg you to accept. 

‘I feel more fenfibly the dignity to which you have raifed me, 
as I am placed in fucceffion after fo eminent a chara¢ter, whofe ex- 
alted profeffional abilities, and very excellent difcourfes delivered 
under this roof, have. fecured a lafting honour to this inftitution and 
to the country; while his amiable difpofitions, as aman, will make 
his lofs to be long regretted by all who had the happinefs to know 
him. 

‘ His majefty having been gracioufly pleafed to approve and con- 
firm the choice which you have made of me as your prefident, it 
becomes my duty, as far as my humble abilities will permit, to ftudy 
and purfue whatever may be the true intereft, the profperity, and 
the glory of this Academy. In the profecution of this duty, I can 
make no doubt of fuccefs, when I reflect that all the departments and 
clafles of this inftitution are filled with men of eftabliflied profeflional 
reputation, felected from the three great branches of art which con- 
ftitute its views ; and when I fee this union of abilities ftrengthened 
by many ingenious produttions of other able artifts, who, although 
they have not as yet the honour of belonging to this body, will ne- 
verthelefs enable us to mainta'n the accuftomed brilliancy of our ex- 
hibitions, and confequently to fecure to us the approbation of a li- 
beral and judicious public. 

* The exhibitions are of the greateft importance to this inftitution, 
and this inftitution is become of great importance to this country. 
Here ingenious youth are inftructed in the art of defign ; and that 
defign, acquired in this place, has fpread itfelf through the various 
manvfactures of this country, to which it has given a tafte that is 
‘able to convert the moft common and fimple materials into rare and 


valuable articles of commerce. Thofe articles the Britifh merchant 
* fends 
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‘fends forth into all the quarters of the world, where they ftand pre. 
eminent over the productions of other nations. This, furely, may 


be fpoken of as a national importance.’ 


Here vacated for vacant; conffitute its views; asa national 
importance; may be pointed out among other beauties of co- 
louring. 

* But in modern Italy, the parallel I would provoke fubmits itfelf 
fairly and clearly before me. I will not reckon from the age of 
Cimabue, in 1300. I will fuffer the arts to have pafled through 
the {chool of his fucceffor Giotto, and to have feen the foundation 
of St. Luke’s Academy, which was formed by Caffentino and nine 
other artifts in Florence, in the year 1350: they fhall even have 
feen thofe rifing men in painting, fculpture, and architecture, who 
firft grew out of that foundation: yet from that period to the age of 
Leo X. it took up no lefs than one hundred and fifty years to bring 
forth a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, and a Bramante. So fimilar 
were the movements of the arts both in the ancient and modern 
world. 

‘ To prefs any further than I have done the difference between 
thofe periods of their paft progrefs in other countries, and that infi- 
nitely fhorter one {n which every man, attentive to them at all, 
muft acknowledge that they have been carried in our own from a 
very humble to a very elevated charaéter; or to {pecify all the proofs 
of that character to which they are fo entitled; your delicacy would 
forbid me, and J prefer the acknotyledgement which I am fure is 
eftablifhed through all the polite nations of Europe.’ 

aed 

* While I am urging thefe things in behalf of the freedom of ge- 
nius, let me not be underftocd to fanétion all its excefles. There is 
no untruth in the idea, that great wits are allied to great eccentricity. 
A ftrength of genius will always be apt to run wild, if it is not 

brought under fome regulations ; more efpecially as there is a pride 
with which it is felt by young men, and which it flatters extremely. 
It is a flood, whofe current will be dangerous, if it is not kept within 
proper banks. But it is one thing to regulate its impetuofity, and a 
very different thing to turn afide all its natural courfes, In the walks 
of art there are certainly laws by which genius may be chaftened, 
There is a harmony in mufic which would be ruiaed, if it were left 
unbridled to difcord. But the correétions which are gained by thofe 
laws amputate nothing that is legitimate, chaite, and pure. Leaving 
thefe untouched, the fchools of art have room enough to chatftife 
and meliorate what is wild, irregular, and abfurd.’ 


The remarks on modern patronage we {elect as a favourable 
fpecimen ; though we fee no advantage, or propriety, in ad- 
drefling them to the ftudents. Had Mr. Weit ftarted up from 
T4 the 
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the fteps of the throne, and addreffed them to both houfes of 
parliament, immediately after his royal patron had finifhed the 
opening {peech of the feflions, the ef? and grouping would 
have been more ftriking. 


* But the patronage which is equal to call forth all that fpirit and 
emulation, may have its contingent circumftances, which may ren- 
der it improvident ; and then, I truft, we fhull never be fo intoxi- 
eated with the love of our art as to fee no difference between the 

rudent and confiderate patronage of a Vefpafian, and the foolifh 
waftefulnefs which marked that of Dioclefian. We fhould lament 
to fee another exchequer crippled, like that of Poland in its purchafe 
of the Modena, and other collections, although it were to fill 
another gallery with the beft works of living mafters. It is, when 
patronage comes from difinterefted views, and is meafured by cir- 
cumftances from which no grievance can enfue; when it iffues fo 
much from a fovereign himfeif, that it may be confidered, in faét, 
as the patronage of the individual; then the fenfible artift will be 
moft happy, the country will unite in the fatisfaétion, and the fine 
arts will otain the longeit and higheft eftablifhment there. 

‘ May we not put thefe prudent principles of patronage home to 
all that enjoy rank and opulence in this country? Were they to pa- 
tronize the arts in fuch extent only as would fit eafy on their fituas 
tions, what an emulation of genius would they create, and an im- 
mortality to themfelves? Who fhall fay that all the brilliancy of 
Greece, which was certainly effected without a departure from thofe 
principles, might not be realized in Great Britain? To fuppofe 
that the fine arts can have permanence in any country without pa- 
tronage, is to fuppofe that the waters of mighty rivers can flow, 
when the parent ocean withholds her abundance.’ 





The Siege of I/mail: or, a Pro/peét of War. An Hiftorical 
Tragedy. ith a Preface, Argument, and Explanatory 
Notes, 8va. Graifberry. Dublin. 1794. 


‘THE capture of the fertrefs of Ifmail muft fill every reader, 
who has the leaft portion of humanity, with horror. It 
was attended with circumi{tances that equal, if not exceed, for 
ferocious barbarity, any that were ever brought on a people by 
the mercilefs fury of wretches, who deferve not the name of 
men: and as long as the page of hiftory fhall fpeak to mankind, 
the fiege of Ifmail will than the Rufhan name with indelible 
jnfaniy. 
¢ ‘l'ne BuTCHERs of Ifmail,’ fays the author in his Preface, 
€ fecm marked out by heaven to be the moderators of Poland.” 
Such too is the character of the Ruffians, that they may per- 
haps menace the freedom of Europe at large. ‘The Pin of 
g fmail, 
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Ifmail, therefore, with its attendant circumftances, as defcrip- 
tive of the Ruffian character, fhould be kept conftantly in 
view, and attentively confidered. 

Of the character of this exhibition of thofe barbarities, in 
the form of a tragedy, we will leave the author to give fome 
account in his own words. 


* I fhall fpare the critical reader fome unneceflary trouble, and 
myfelf fome unmerited cenfure, by this preliminary obfervation ; 
that although I have ventured to call the work, comprized in the 
following pages, an Hiftorical Drama, I do not confider it as a re- 
gular tragedy, but, merely, asa moral poem in dialogue, I neither 
{eek for praife nor emolument to myfelf; I merely endeavour to in- 
culcate a pacific leffon, which at this particular time is, in my opi- 
nion, highly feafonable. If the candid reader allows me the merit 
of a good intention, I have obtained my moft fanguine wifh ; and 
fall freely make the fevere critic a prefent of my poetical preten~ 
fions. 

‘ Tam fenfible, that many of the fpeeches in this poem, are too 
long and declamatory : and, as a play, it is cenfurable for being 
embarraffed with perfonages, that are unneceflary to the fable; and 
fcenes, that do not forward the cataftrophe ; but I truft I hall be 
forgiven, when I candidly own that I am confcious of thefe defeéts, 
and profefs that I do not write for the ftage; but, on the contrary, 
deprecate any theatrical exhibition of my performances. The length 
and declamatory caft of many of the fpeeches muft be attributed to 
an anxious defire of impreffing my moral: and a folicitude to ex- 
hibit my fubject matter, in as many various lights as poflible, un- 
avoidably betrayed me into the introduction of fome redundant cha- 
racters and fuperfluous {cenes.’ 


The Preface, which runs out to confiderable length, con- 
tains fome fenfible refletions on the conduct of Ruflia, France, 
and England, in the important tranfaCtions that have lately 
occurred, or are now pafling on the face of Europe: we fhould 
with pleafure have given more extracts, but mutt confine our- 
felves to the following paffage : 


‘ In the Siege of Ifmail, 1 have attempted to depict the crimes 
and calamities of war, and thereby to awaken a compaflionate and 
merciful {pirit. Seek peace and enfue it,” is the precept illuftrat- 
ed in this poem ; a precept which, one might hope, would not re- 
quire much labour to imprefs it on the minds of rational beings ; 
and yet--—— 

‘ And here I beg it may be obferved, that I dwell in generals, 
without intending any allufion to particular meafures. No perfon 
js, or can be, more anxious than I am for the glory of the Britith name, 
the profperity of che Britifh empire, and the permanency of our — 
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happy eftablifhment in church and ftate; and therefore it is, I pro~ 
fefs myfelf the advocate of peace. I enter not into the views of any 
man or fet of men; Iam eftranged from political ftudies and pur- 
fuits, I belong not to any party, and I abhor the character of a par- 
tifan ; but I do fay, and I truft I may fay it without offence, that 
war is the fcourge of human kind; that it is moft ferioufly and 
earneftly to be deprecated and deplored, by every feeling fpirit, and 
every good citizen, and that every wife and virtuous minifter will 
endeavour to avert, if poflible, the calamitous vifitation of war ; 
and that if he fhould be fruftrated in his pacific endeavours, he will 
make it his next objeét to fhorten its continuance. Perhaps the 
time is not far diftant, when we fhall add this to the other praifes of 
one of the ableft minifters that ever aflifted in the Britifh councils. 


* Claudentur belli porta : furor impius intus, 
Szva fedens fuper arma, & centuin vinctus aenis 
Poft tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento. 
Vircis AN. 1. L. 294.’ 


In ac&t I, the fcene is a walk on the ramparts of Ifmail, and 
the characters are, Lennox, an Englifhman, who ferved in the 
Turkith garrifon; La Fare, a Frenchman, ferving inthe Turkith 
army; and Ofman, commander of the Turkifh garrifon in 
Ifmail. Lennox is in love with Zulima, the daughter of Of- 
man. The impending ftorm, however, as well as the differ- 
ence of religion, for Lennox is a Chriftian, allow not of much 
time for that kind of converfation adapted to the paflion of love. 


* Len. Shall different faiths 
Divide the fpirits, that can rife fuperior 
To fordid prejudice, and read the laws 
Of truth and nature. 

O/m. But, the laws of truth 
And nature, may not, always, have their fway ; 
For we, who ftand as patterns for the crowd, 

In place diftinguifh’d, fomething muft allow, 
To rooted prejudices. Well I know, 

The Nazarene and fervant of our prophet, 
With even paces may to heav’n advance ; 
Yet valiant as thou art, howe’er I prize 

Thy peaceful virtues, and thy graceful form, 
Thy manly fenfe in blooming youth mature ; 
It may not be—unlefs—afiume the turban. 

Len. Illuftrious Ofman, tho’ thy blamelefs life, 
And worth unequall’d, with an angel’s tongue 
Might plead the prophet’s caufe ; 1 may not leave 

~ The faith of my forefathers. - On this heart, 


Engraven livea dying parent’s words. 
3 “ My 
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& My child, ’midft all viciffitudes of life, 
Three precious objects in thy view retain ;— 
The love of country, honour, and the faith, 
Wherein thou haft been train’d.” His fpirit fled ; 
But never fhal! his words.—T hou couldft not with me, 
Gen’rous thyfelf, nor could thy friend endure, 
To bear the renegado? s hateful name. 
O/m. No, fure ’twould grieve my heart, to fee thy name 
Degraded thus. I mourn, that I tranfgrefs’d 
Our manners and our law, which, fure, impofe 
Reftraints that fuit our ttate and policy, 
’T was, part, a father’s vanity, to fhow 
His hidden treafure; part, a wifh, to cheer 
Thy prifon’d hours, that gave my Zulima 
To thy rath glances.—Once more, I entreat, 
Begone, and leave us,—anxious for thy fafety, 
I have provided means. 
Len. No—here I fall, 
O/m. Be not mifled by paffion; never more 
Shalt thou behold my daughter.’ 














































In a&t the fecond, there is much fentiment, ftrongly cha- 
sacteriftic, and good poetry. 


O/m. The Chriftians and the Moflems have exchang’d, 
Nature and principles.—Their vanity 
Would call us all barbarians ; but, let juftice 
Perufe our actions, calmly, and pronounce 
Who the barbariansare. If cruelty, 
Rapine, and devaftation, fcorn of ties, 
That bind fociety ; if brutal rage, 
Thirft of extermination, outrage wild 
Of every feeling, every decency, 
And every virtue, the barbarian mark ; 
Let Chriftians keep the name, they freely give 
To men of other faiths and other hues. 

Hemed Ef. If defolated countries, flaming towns, 
If butcher'd peafants, violated females, 
Whelim’d in one ruin, and fociety 
Sunk in an aggregate of ev’ry ill, 
That fierce brutality infliéts on man, 
Mark the barbarian’s progrefs, let the Chriftian 
Survey the fmoaking wafte, and take the name 
Congenial to his nature.—Is it thus 
His law inftruéts him ?—No—it teaches peace 
And mild humanity ; it paints his God, 
A God of mercy and of loving kindnefs ; 
And bids him fhow his rev’rence of that God, 
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By love to man, his creature—man, for whom 
His gofpel teaches him, that God was flain. 
All fiend-like pafiions fill their horrid breafts. 
Their aéts are blafphemies againft their maker. 

Alea. Such is the dreadful courfe of war, a f{cience 

Ofrapine, of deftruction, and of torture.— 
The weak, the helplefs,, and the innocent, 
The fick and aged, expiate the fins 
Of thofe that ftand in arms. The miferies 
Of tender babes and unoffending women 
Wring the ftout warrior’s heart, in thofe he loves ; 
Palfy th’ uplifted arn); and draw him wide, 
From duty ta his country, by the pledges 
That country gave, and by the facred bonds 
That nature binds and virtue fanctifies.’ 


Thefe quotations muft fuffice as fpecimens. 

We venture to recommend the Fall of Ifmail, as a perform- 
ance deferving the perufal of our readers, as well for the 
poetry and fentiment, as for the interefting fcenes which it 
delineates. 

The reader will not be difpleafed with the foUowing note : 


* Within the town, befides the ufual garrifon, the grand Vizer 
had placed thirteen thoufand of his beft troops, all under the direc- 
tion of European engineers, and the pricipal of them was faid to be an 
Englifhman ; this laft gentleman is faid to have perifhed in the place. 
The reader fees from this extract from the gazettes of the time, what 
foundation I have for introducing the charaéters of Lennox and 
La Fare. 

* In the morning of the affault, general Suwarrow ordered every 
cannon and mortar in his batteries to play without intermiffion, on 
the town; their thundering commenced at day-break ; and under 
this horrid difcharge of bombs, carcafles, &c. the Ruilians 
marched up to the attack, the Turks defended themfelves with a 
gallantry {carce ever equalled. Eight different times were the Muf- 
covites repulfed with the flaughter of hundreds of their braveit 
foldiers. Atthe ninth, general Suwarrow put himfelf at their head, 
and fnatching the ftandard out of an officer’s hand, he ran with it 
direGily towards the town, paffed the wenches, and clambering up 
the wails, planted himfelf on the rampart; “ There,” cried he, “ my 
fellow foldiers, behold there your ftandard in the power of your 
enemy, unlefs you will preferve it, but, I know you are brave, and 
will not fuffer it to remain in their hands.” This fhort fpeech had 
the defired effect; they foliowed him by multitudes, and the moft 
creadful carnage took place, and continued for three days. 

‘ During thefe tranfactions on the land fide, the Ruffian gallies 


were ordered to make an attack on the part next the water, On 
board 
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board them feveral hundreds of Coffacs were ftationed, who landed 
under the fire of the fhipping, and after a ftout refiftance, forced 
their way into the weakeft part of the town, much about the fame 
time that the Ruflians were entering it at the other. Here, however, 
a moft affecting fcene took place—About two hundred and twen 
ladies, belonging to fome bafhaws, early in the attack, had endea- 
voured to efcape by water. The fair part of my readers will fym- 
pathife with me, when they hear of fo many beautiful young women 
falling into the hands of Coffacs, a fet of fellows ferving without 
pay, and delighting in nothing fo much as blood and plunder, and 
therefore juftly reckoned the moft favage troops in the world. The 
Serafkier’s body was found covered with wounds ; twenty-four thou- 
fand of the garrifon and inhabitants were killed, and near ten thou- 
fand of the Ruffians. The cavalry belonging to the latter were 
obliged to difmount in order to affift at the aflault.’ 





A Differtation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic Myfreries. 8v0. 
Weitftein. Amfterdam. 


F the title-page had not informed us that this work had been 
printed at Amfterdam, the type and paper would have led 
us to conceive, that London muft have eo the place of its 
origin ; and from internal evidence, we could have attribut- 
ed it to only one perfon in this country, who, where he is 
known, has made himfelf remarkable by his utter contempt 
of the Chriftian religion, and an attachment to the abfurdeft 
fables of heathen mythology. Yet why fhould he fhelter him- 
felf under any [pecies of difguife? He lives in an age, when he 
may vent his {pleen (and from our conviction that the perfe& 
freedom of the prefs is the beft mode of eftablifhing truth and 
combating error, we rejoice at it) againft our holy religion, 
and defend to the utmott of his ability thofe myfteries, which 
time and fuperior knowledge have overthrown, and of whofe 
revival no reflecting mind can entertain the leaft apprehenfion, 
unlefs, from the prefent diforders in the political hemifphere, 
it fhould appear probable that black Cimmerian darknefs will 
again over{pread the European world. We fhall prefent the 
reader with a few extracts from this work, which will not only 
enable him to form a juft eftimate of the whole, but preclude 
any defire in his mind to be farther acquainted with it. 

The firft Differtation is on the Eleufinian Myfterics, and is 
defigned to correct the errors of Warburton on their latent 
meaning, and ‘ to vindicate the wifdom of antiquity from his 
malevolent and ignorant afperfions, by a genuine account of 
this fublime inftitution.” The lefs and greater myfteries are 


therefore now laid open to the world. Virgil has, in his fixth 
7 book, 
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book, given an account indeed of them; but, from his Epicu- 
rean notions, was only acquainted with the vulgar mythology, 
and had not been initiated into the fecrets tb be learned from 
adepts, and the divine writers of the Platonic fchool. The 
fhews in the lower myfteries were defigned, we are told, * by 
the ancient theologifts their founders, to fignify occultly the 
condition of the impure foul, invefted with a terrene body, 
and merged in a material nature ; or in other words to fignify, 
that fuch a foul in the prefent life might be faid to die, as far 
as it is poflible for foul to die, and that on the diffolution of 
the prefent body, while in a ftate of impurity, it would ex- 
perience a death {till more durable and profound.’ This fub- 
lime truth was not, however, known to all the initiated: it 
was obfcurely fhewn to them, and, as ‘ it would have been a 
ridiculous proititution to difclof: to the multitude a theory fo 
abftracted and fublime, it was {uflicient to inftruct them in the 
doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, and 
in the means of returning to the principles from which they 
originally fell.’ ‘he ftate of the impure foul is fhewn in fe- 
veral paffages from Virgil, which we, not having been ini- 
tiated, fhould never, we confefs, have difcovered: and, as a 
fpecimen of our author’s talents and faith, we need only give 
the true hiftory of Cerberus, by whom he tells us, § we mult 
underftand the difcriminative part of the foul, of which a 
dog, on account of its fagacity, isan emblem; and the three 
heads fignify the triple diftin€tion of this part into the intel- 
Te€tive, cogitative, and opinionative powers :’ and when Hercu- 
les is faid to have 


¢ —drage'd the three-mouth’d dog to upper day ;'— 


The ftory intimates only, ‘ that by temperance, continence, 
and the other virtues, he drew upwards the intellective, co- 
gitative, and opinionative part of the foul.’ 

The punifhments in the lower regions all relate to the ftate 


of impure fouls, which muft neceifzrily go through various 


gradations before they have made the beft ufe of the ancient 
cathartics. On this ,head our author fhews the preference 
of the Platonifts to our modern philofophers in the following 
paragraph : 

* So that according to the wifdom of the antients, and the mott 
fublime philofophy, the mifery which a foul endures in the pre- 
fent life, when giving itfelf up to the dominion of the isrational 
part, is nothing more than the commencement, as it were, of that 
torment which it will experience hereafter: a torment the fame in 
kind though different in degree, as it will be much more dreadful, 
Veheme.t, and extended. And by the above fpecimen, the reader 

may 
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may perceive how infinitely fuperior the explanation which the Pla- 
tonic philofophy affords of thefe fable: is to the frigid and trifling in- 

terpretations of Bacon and other modern mythologifts ; who are able 
indeed to paint out their correfpondence to fomething in the natu- 

ral or moral world, becaufe fuch is the wonderful conneétion of 
things, that all things fympathize with all, but are at the fame time 

ignorant that thefe fables were compofed by men divinely wife, who 

framed them after. the model of the higheft originals, from the con- 

templation of real and permanent being, and not from regarding the 
delufive and fluctuating objects of fenfe.’ 


As the lower myfteries occultly fignified the miferies of the 
foul in fubjection to body, ‘ the greater obfcurely intimated by 
myftic and {plendid vifions, the felicity of the foul both here 
and hereafter, when purified from the defilements of a mate- 
rial nature, and conftantly elevated to the realities of intellec- 
tual vifion.” Thus many a reader of Virgil has miftaken en- 
tirely the poet’s defcription of the employment of the bleffed 
in the Elyfian Fields: let him now correé his mifapprehenfions 
‘from our author’s explanation. 


* This muft not be underftood as if the foul in the regions of feli- 
city retained any affection for material concerns, or was engaged in 
the trifling purfuits of a corporeal life; but that when feparated from 
generation, fhe is conftantly engaged in intellectual employments ; 
either in exercifing the divine contefts of the moft exalted wifdom ; 
in forming the refponfive dance of refined imaginations; in tuning 
the facred lyre of myttic piety to itrains of deific fury and ineffable 
delight; in giving free {cope to the f{plendid and winged powers of 
the foul; or in nourifhing the intelleét with the fubftantial banquets 
of intelligible foods Nor is it without reafon that the river Erida- 
nus is reprefented as flowing through thefe delightful abodes ; and is 
at the fame time denominated plurimus, becauie a great part of it 
was abforbed in the earth without emerging from thence : for a ri- 
ver is the fymbol of life, and confequently fignifies in this place the 
nature of an intellectual life, proceeding from on high, that is, from 
divinity itfelf, and gliding with prolific energy through the occult 
and profound recefles of. the foul. 

‘ But when, in the following lines, he fays, 


¢ Nulli certa domus. Lucis habitamus opacis, 
Riparumque toros, et prata recentia rivis 
Incolimus.’ 


By the bleffed being confined to no particular habitation, the liberal 
condition of their exiftence is plainly implied ; fince they are en- 
tirely free from all material reftraint, and purified from all inclina- 
tion.to the dark and cold tenement of body. The fhady groves are’ 
fymbols of the foul’s retiring to the depth of her effence, and there, 

by 
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by a divinely folitary energy, eftablifhing herfelf in the ineffable 
principle of things. And the meadows are fymbols.of that prolific 
power of the gods through which all the variety of reafons, ani- 
mals, and forms was produced, and which is here the refrefhing paf- 
ture and retreat of the liberated foul.’ 


But to make this matter ftill more plain, we fhall entertain 
the reader with an extract from the comment of Olympiodo- 
rus on the Phedo of Plato, which our author, we cannot 
doubt it, both underftands and believes. 


* The foul defcends Corically, or after the manner of Profer- 
pine, into generation, but is diftributed into generation Diony fiacal- 
ly ; and fhe is bound in body Prometheiacally and Titanically : fhe 
frees herfelf therefore from its bonds by exercifing the ftrength of 


- Hercules; but flie is colleéted into one through the affiftance of 


Apollo and the faviour Minerva, by philofophizing in a manner 
uly cathartic.’ 


O divine Plato! O intelligible Olympiodorus! O ignorant 
Bacon! 


When the reader has made himfelf mafter of this myftery, 
let him attend with all his ears to greater fubjects. 


* The moon is the caufe of nature to mortals, and the felf-con- 
{picuous image of fontal nature. 

‘ If the reader is defirous of- knowing what we are to underftand 
by the fonta]l nature of which the moon is the image, let him attend 
to the following information, derived from a long-and deep ftudy 
of the antient theology: for from hence I have learned, that there 
are many divine fountains contained in the eflence of the Demiurgus 
of the world ; and that among thefe there are three of a very diftin- 
guifhed rank, viz. the fountain of fouls, or Juno, the fountain of 
virtues, or Minerva, and the fountain of nature, or Diana. This 
Jaft fountain too immediately depends on the vivific goddefs Rhea ; 
and was aflumed by the Demiurgus among the reit, as neceflary to 
the prolific produétion of himfelf.’ 


With the key thus laid down, all the ridiculous tales of the 
ancients are converted into philofophical difcuflions; where- 
ever we meet with Ceres, Proferpine, Narciffus, Baubs, 
Hades, Prometheus, &c. &c. we find the, foul in fome of 
its ftates, either grovelling in matter or afcending into the 
pure regions of intelleét. And the theory is fupported by 

uotations from Piato and his difciples, as well as the poets, 
) whom, if the author could not form any fyftem he 
pleafed, we fhou!d entertain a very poor opinion of the powers 
of his imagimation. 


In the fecond part of this work, the myfterics of Bacchus 
are 
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‘are explained in a manner equally fimple and intelligible. The 
ftory related is as follows : 


‘ Dionyfius, or Bacchus, while he was yet a boy, was engaged 
by the Titans, through the ftratagems of Juno, in a variety of 
{ports, with which that period of life is fo vehemently allured; and 
among the reft, he was particularly captivated with beholding.bis 
image in a mirror; during his admiration of which, he was mifer- 
ably torn in pieces by the Titans; who, not content with this cru- 
elty, firft boiled his members in water, and afterwards roafted them 
by the fire. But while they were tafting his fleth thus dreffed, Jupi- 
ter, excited by the fteam, and perceiving the cruelty of the deed, 
hurled his thunder at the Titans; but committed his members to 
Apollo, the brother of Bacchus, that they might be properly inter- 
red. And this being performed, Dionyfius, (whofe heart during 
his laceration was fnatched away by Pallas and preferved), by a new 
regeneration, again emerged, and being reftored to his priftine life 
and integrity, he afterwards filled up the number of the gods. But 
in the mean time, from the exhalations formed from the afhes of the 
burning bodies of the Titans, mankind were produced.’ 


The latent meaning of the fable is thus unfolded: 


* According to the higheft eftablifhment of this deity, we muft 
underftand the intelleé&t of the mundane foul; for there are various 
proceffions of this god, or Bacchufes, derived from his effence. 
But by the Titans we muft underftand the mundane gods, of whom 
Bacchus is the fummit : by Jupiter, the Demiurgus, or artificer of 
the univerfe: by Apollo, the deity of the fun, who has botha 
mundane and fuper-mundane eftablifhment, and by whom the uni- 
verfe is bound in fymmetry and confent, through {plendid reafons 
and harmonizing power : and, laftly, by Minerva we muft under- 
fiand that fontal, intelle¢tual, imperatorial, and providential deity, 
who guards and preferves all middle lives in an immutable condi- 
tion, through intelligence and a felf-energizing life, and by this 
means fuftains them from the depredations of matter, Again, by 
the puerile {tate of Bacchus at the period of his laceration, the flou- 
rifhing condition of an intelleétual nature is implied; fince, ac- 
cording to the Orphic theology, fouls, while under the government 
of Saturn, who is pure intelleét, inftead of procecding, as now, 
from youth to age, advance in a retrograde progreflion from age to 
youth. The arts employed by the Titans, in order to enfnare 
Dionvfius, are fymbolical of thofe apparent and divifible energies of 
the mundane gods, through which the participated intelleét of Bac- 
chus becomes, as it were, torn in pieces: and by the mirror we 
muft underftand,- in the language of Proclus, the inaptitude of the 
univerfe to receive the plenitude of intelleétual perfeétioa.’ 
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In the fame manner the other parts are explained: the boil- 
ing and roafting of the limbs of Bacchus clearly point out 
the proceflion and diftribution of intelle&t into matter, and 
its fubfequent converfion from thence’ the prefervation of 
the heart by Minerva denotes, ‘ that while intelle€tual life is 
diftributed into the univerfe, its principle is preferved entire 
by the guardian power and providence of unpolluted intelli- 
gence ;” and from a variety of equally perfpicuous interpreta- 
tions, we arc led to this intelligible conclufion : 


‘ The foul revolves according to a myftic and mundane circula- 
tion: for flying fron) an indivifible and Dionyfiacal life, and ener- 
gizing according to a Titannic and revolting energy, fhe becomes 
bound in body as ina prifon. Hence, too, fhe abides in punifh- 
ment and takes care of her partial concerns ; and being purified 
from Titannic defilements, and colleéted into one, fhe becomes a 
Bacchus ; that is, fhe pafles into the proper integrity of her nature 
according to the Dionyfius who abides on high. From all which it 
evidently follows, that he who lives Dionyfiacally, refts from la- 
bours and is freed from his bonds ; that he leaves his prifon, or ra- 

ther his apoftatizing life; and that he who does this is a cathartic 


philofopher.’ 


We might entertain the reader with farther extracts, ex- 
plaining the recondite meaning of the dreffes ufed in thefe 
rites, if we did not think that by this time he was perfe€lly fa- 
tisfied with the beauties of the heathen mythology. Yet we 
cannot difmifs this article, without remarking the felf-compla- 
cency of the author in his own fyftem, and the perfeét con- 
tempt in which he holds every one, who confiders thefe fa- 
bles, as we do, as proofs of the imbecillity and folly of a 
world, berighted in ignorance and fuperitition. In the com- 
pofition of both myileries, we may difcern, the author tells. 
Usy 


‘ The fame traces of exalted wifdom and recondite theology ; of 
a theology the moft venerable of all others for its antiquity, and 
the moft adinirable for its excellence and reality ; in each we may 
eafily perceive the ignorance and malevolence of Chrijyan prietts, 
from the moi early ‘fathers to the moft modern ret tailerSer hy pocrily 
and cant; and in each every intelligent reader muy eC alternately 
excited to grief and indigiati on, to p ity and contempt, at the bar- 
barous mythological fvftems of the moderns: for in thele we meet 
with no ko but feliy and delufion ; opinions founded either on fa- 
naticifm or atheifim, inconceivably abfurd and inextricably obfcure, 
tidiculoutly vain and monftrouily deformed, ftupidly dull and con- 
temptibly zealous, apa MRolically delirious, or hiftorically dry ; and, 
in one word, fuch only as arrogance and ignorance could conceive, 
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impiety propagate, and the vapid fpirit of the moderns be induced 
to admit.’ 


‘The moderns are much obliged to the author for his com- 
pliment, and are likely to remain fo inconceivably dull, as not 
to entertain a with to facrifice at the altar of his gods, or to 
be initiated’into any of his myfterious ways of purifying the 
foul. They will be contented with the religion which he de- 
fpifes ; and, efleeming it for its very fimplicity, rejoice that it 
wants not a philofopher to explain the latent fenfe of any 
point, and that it has not any fublime truths veiled under the 
-monttrous fictions of gods at variance with each other, or de- 
bafing themfelves by the moft unnatural pollutions. ‘The true 
Chriiitan, indeed, who perufes the extracts made from this 
work, whilit he pities the deluiions of a man not entirely de- 
void of talents and induitry, will fee farther reafon to rejoice 
in the revelation, which God has made of his will to man- 
kind ; and, fince in thefe days there can be found an advocate 
for heathen fuperftition, will be convinced of the neceflity of 
revelation, to purify in former times both the poor man and 
the philofopher, from the grofsnefs of their errors. 








The Banifhed Man. A Novel. By Charlotte Smith 4 Vols. 
12mo. 1458. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1794. 


¢ [‘ every work, regard the atithor’s end,’ fays Pope. The 
ends propofed by Mrs. Smith in this publication feem to 
have been, firft, to furnith her bookfeller with a certain num- 
ber of volumes; next, to reinftate herfelf in the opinion of 
thofe who have been offended by the turn of her politics in a 
former publication, and to do away all fufpicion of her hav- 
ing embraced the wrong fide of the queftion; and, laftly, to 
give vent to her feelings, and claim the fympathy of the pub- 
lic for the diftrefles and perplexities of her private concerns. 
The firft motive is natural; the fecond may be prudent; but 
the third we cannot but confider as equally unwite and unjuf- 
tifiable. It is unjuftifiable to make a novel the vehicle of ac- 
cufations which ought only to be made in a court of juftice, 
or to enter upon the merits of a caufe pendente lite; and it is 
unwife to pour her/e/f upon the public, inftead of thofe ficti- 
tious diftrefles and diverfified characters fhe fo well knows 
how to defcribe. It is in vain to think of preferving the no- 
tice of the world by any other means than thofe by which it 
was at firft gained. The public, carelefs of the future, and 
little grateful for the paft, reads a novel only to be amufed, 
and, if amufement is wanting, quickly abandons the moft fa- 
vourite author, little inquiring to what caufe the defect may 
U a2 be 
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be imputed. Equally vain are thofe appeals from cenfure, 
which an author is often prompted to make in favour of his 
works. | From the criticifm of individuals the proper appeal 
is to the works themfelves ; which is better made without his 
interference ; and from the judgment of the public there is 
no appeal. 

» The Banifhed Man is a French emigrant of fafhion, whofe 
adventures rather ferve to connect together incidents which 
either have happened, or might have happened, to the un- 
happy exiles of his nation, than to direét any very ftrong inter- 
eft towards himfelf: the fccne is partly in France and partly in 
England ; ; and though, as a whole, we cannot think it equal to 
what Mrs. Smith is capable of, there are many fketches which 

afford a degree of entertainment. We fhall give, by way of 
extvadt, an incident which happens while D’Alonville is fhel- 
tered in the houfe of an obfcure citizen at Merol. 


‘ The people in whofe houfe he had taken up his temporary lodg- 
ing, were extremely poor: the man had kept a little fhop at 
Rennes ; but fince the revolution, his bufinefs, which depended on the 
affembling of the parliament of that town, and on the perfons who 


at that time frequented it, ad failed. One of his fons had taken, 
rch againft his cenfent, a commiflion in the national army; and 
the other, who had been his-ailiitant in his bufinefs, had emigrated.’ 
‘The father and mother, ruined ia their circuinitances by the lofs of 
their former cuftomers, and the heavy tax they were condemned to 


fs 


pay for their emigrant fon (fom w hich the patriotifm of the other 
did not exempt them), tetired, quite broken-hearted, to Merol; 
where they pofleffed a a fmall houfe; and where they fought, in de- 
votion, for the confolation which the world feemed.to ” withdraw 
from their old age. 

‘ When D’Alonville applied t to them for a lodging, it feemed as 
if they received him rather through fea r, as he had the appearance 
of a foldier, than becaufe they wifhed for any fuch inmate in their 
houfe: but the ingenuous countenance, and mild manners of their 
gueft, fo little refembling what they had been accuftomed to fee of 
late among the young men who had adopted the enthufiafm of the 
times, foon reconciled the ancient couple to his ftay with them ; 
the miftruit, with which they had at firft confidered him, was 
changed imperceptibly into kindnefs; and the oid Sieur la Barre 
often looked at him, as if he regretted to fee him in the uniform he 
wore; at leaft, fach was the 2 ana that D*Alouville put on 
tte penfive and forrowful expreflion his countenance wore, when he 
7 fixed his eyes upon him, a» he fometinres did, for many minutes to- 
gether. Other interpretations, however, might be put upon this 
behaviour: La Barre always fev: ‘puloufly av oided all céawerlaliins 
Wnatever, on the ftate oc public affairs ; aud whenever D’Alonville 

feemed 
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feemed difpofed to lead the difcourfe to that fubjeét, he only fhrug- 
ged up his fhoulders, and uttered a fhort ejaculation of pious refig- 
nation to tthe will of Le Bon Dieu f fo that D’Alonville could not 
difcover what were his real opinions, and was afraid of trufting him; 
though, after a few days, this fear would have worn off from his 
being.almoft convinced, that the fentiments of his hoft were the 
fame as his own, had he not obferved fomething of myftery about 
the whole houfe, which he could not comprehend. The only fer- 
vant thefe poor old people kept, was 2 girl about feventeen, who 
was their orphan relation. This young perfon feemed often in con- 
fufion and terror ; and once, when DA Alonville was fitting with La 
Barre and his wife, partaking a rather better dinner than they gene- 
rally had, which he had purchafed for them, the girl came in as pale 
as death ; and trembling fo that fhe could hardly fpeak, told La 
Barre, that fhe had juit ‘heard there was a fearch going to be made 
throughout the town for refractory priefts. La Bar re changed 
countenance; but recovering himfelf, anfwered, “ Well Denife, 
we have no fuvh perfons you know—-Montieur here, who is cer- 
tainly no prieft, is our only lodger.” His tranquillity, however, 
fyemed to be much ditturibed by this intelligence; he could not fi- 
nith lis dinner, but hurrying it over, went out on pretence of bu- 
finefs; and his wife retired “4 her devotions; at which fhe pafled 
great part of every day: fh e had often told D’Alonville that fhe had 
alittle oratory at the tap of her houfe; and all thefe circumftances, 
together with footfteps he had heard in the night, over the room 
where he flept, now made him entertain a ftrong fufpicion, that 
fome unhappy prieft was hidden by La Barre, even at the rifk of 
his own life, from the rage of his perfecutors; perhaps St. Remi 
himfelf, or fome one fron whom he might learn where to feek the 
friends he fo anxioufly defired to find. Still, however probable this 
appeared, it was not certain; but D’Alonville, whofe impatience 
become hourly greater, was determined to be fatisfied, and examine 
from whence came the low noifes he had heard of a night, at a time 
when he was-almoit fure La Barre and his wife were in bed. 

* Sleep had never been véry propitious to him fince he had had 
fo many fubjeéts of anxiety, and he was now little difpofed to in- 
dulve it. T “he clock at the town-houfe ftruck one; and all had long 
fince been quiet in the houfe of La Barre, w ' n D’Alonville thous eht 
he heard light fooriteps pafs near his door ; but the flaircafe was of 
brick, and the found did mot echo as from we, A door, how- 
ever, was foftly opened above him ; and (as he thought the moment 
was now come to fatisfy himfelf, as to the real principles of the nan 
whofe houfe he was in) he arofe tram his bed, where he had threwn 
Kimfelf without undreffing, and went as foiily as poffible up ftues, 
till he came to a door which opened into a room over his own; he 
faw a light through the crevices, and pufhing it gently, it opened. 
His appearance threw into the mott extreme coniternation a vens- 
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rable pale figure, who fitting at the foot of a very mean bed, was 
eating from a few pieces of ‘board placed on treffels before it, fome 
of the remains of La Barre’s dinner of the day before; while De- 
nifé, the fervant of the houfe, held a candle near him. The old 
prieft, on thé appearance of a ftranger, and a ftranger of D’Alon- 
ville’s appearance, gave himfelf up for loft: he caft his eyes to hea- 
ven, as in fubmiflion to its decrees ; and endeavoured to prevent 
Denife, who threw herfelf at D’Alonville’s feet, as he yet remained 
at the door, and implored his mercy for Le bon Prieur—and for 
them ali--She would then have flown down ftairs to call for the in- 
tercefficn of her mafter and miftrefs, but D’Alonville, detaining her 
by force, fhut the door; and affuring her fhe entirely miftook his 
infentions, defired her to be calm, and to hear what he had to fay.’ 





The Theory and Praéice of the Drill-Hufbandry, founded upon 
Philofophical Principles, and confirmed by Experience. With 
Eight Copper-plates. By William Amos. 4to. 155. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1795. 


M R. Amos fecms unfortunately to erect his philofophy of 


* hufbandry en a principle mate? r generally fuppofed to have 


no exiftence, phlogifton ; and he alfo feems quite unacquainted 
with the carbonic fubftance, or coal, which Haflenfraz pre- 
tends to have difcovered to be an eflential ingredient in the 
food of all vegetables, and is by him fuppofed to be the true 
bafis of the ameliorating powers of all vegetable and animal 
fubftances, or manures, that have undergone putrefaCtion. 
The great and uniform fuperiovity alio of the drill over the 
broa‘i-cait hufbandry, eipecially on wet grounds, afferted by 
this author, might aiford a fufpicion concerning the fairneis 
and imparti ality of his « -xperiments. However, fuch a fup- 
poitioa woulc certainly he harfh, and perhaps without founda- 
tion, tho ugh we are Conv! ince that the drill hufhandry is too 
delicate and operofe to become mnreT Ia nd that there are 
fome times autumns and winters in whi ich the machines could 
not be introduced on clayey foils without being laid Fatt 5 and 
were fuch g grounds only icufiled over in the {pring and drilled, 
as advifed in the A; ppendix, fhould rains follow, the feed 
would be drowned. Qt all farming crops; beans are beft 
adapted to horic-hoeing; but even thefe are ufually fown 
bioad-cait on clayey foils, and fhould be hand-hoed. Mr. 
Amos, it is true, recommends {mali intervals about eight or 
nine inch es for corn, as diltinguithed from puiic, which on 


drv foils have ac dvantages over b: -oad= ait, efpeciall y for wheat. 
¢ iis experiments (he fay s) {how that three inches is the beft 


depth 
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depth for beans and peafe, two inches and a half for wheat 
and rye, two for barley and oats, and about one for carrots, 
turnip, and rape-feed :’ for which three laft vegetables he 
alfo recommends drilling, an advifable mode even for carrots, 
which may, it feems, be rowed with a drili- plough. 

The preliminary parts of this work contain good obferva- 
tions, and we will gratify the reader with one paflage: 


© On the flape and fize of the roots of fuch plants as are the obje&s of 
freld-hufoandry. 


* Without a knowledge of the fhape and fize of the roots of fuch 
plants as are the objects of field-culture, it is impoffible for the huf- 
‘andman to have any adequate idea of vegetation. 

‘ But when he once becomes acquainted with the nature and 
ftruéture of the roots of thofe plants, he will find himfeif rationally 
inftructed in the manner of cultivating them to the greateft advan- 
tage, by following the bias of nature, in fuiting his plants to the 
nature and culture of his foil; and will likewife be enabled to direct 
the variation of his crops, upon juft and rational principies. 

¢ As wheat is the moft valuable, as well as the moft ferviceable 
grain to mankind, it demands our firft attention. 

¢ Wheat has two fets of roots. The firft comes immediately from 
the grain at the fame time that the germ does, and is called the 
feminal root ; which, together with the farina, nourifles the plant 
until it has formed its crown, which it always does juft within the 
furface, where the foil is the richeft, whether the grain has been 
fown deep or fuperficial. The other fhoots from the crown fome 
time in March or April, according to the temperature of the weather, 
and is called the coronal root. A final! pipe preferves the com- 
munication between them ; on the proper length of which, -and the 
vigorous abforption of the coronal roots, the goodnefs of the crop 
depends. And as both fets of roots are tender and fibrous, they res 
quire land to be in fine tilth. 

‘ Plants, according to their f{pecies, obferve a regular uniformity 
in the manner of fpreading.their roots. Some keep near the furface, 
others go deeper into the ground. W heat being fubjeét to the feve- 
rity of winter frofts, its roots are wonderfully difpofed to withftand 
the inclemency of the feafon. For the feminal root not only nou- 
rifhes the plant until it has formed its crown, but alfo ferves the pur- 
pofes of an anchor, and prevents the winter’s ‘froft from ejeéting it 
out of the ground ; and being out of the reach of the froft itfelf, it 
is the more enabled to fend up plenty of nourifhment to the crown, 
by means of the pipe of communication. 

¢ When the crown has become fufficiently large, it detaches a 
number of ftrong fibres, which pufh themfeives obliquely down- 
-wards., Thefe are the coronal roots, which are of vait importance 
U 4 to 
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© the crop, as they give the flalks ftability and food, even when 
the feverities of winter well nigh demolifhed the feminal roots. The 
firft they effeét, by diverging from the crown to the land at the 
beft angle their fituation admits of ; and thereby propping them- 
felves, and fuftaining their pofition: the latter by directing their 
minute ramifications through that part of the furface which the femi- 
nal roots had not exhaufted, and where the moft immediate and 
powerful influence of the fun and air obtains. Hence the reafon 
of wheat all on a fudden, in the fpring, after there- has been fome 
mild weather, getting fuch a deep green colour, broad leaf, &c. 

* Thofe leaves at that feafon proteét the coronal roots from the 
inconvenience of approaching droughts, and by their keeping near 
the furface they are enabled to efcape the ill effeéts of too much 
moifture. 

* As the coronal roots increafe in fize and vigour, they pufh 
themfelyes deeper into the earth, from whence they draw fuch nutri- 
tive particles as it contains; at tlie fame time they fend up a numerous 
fet of ftalks. This is called tilluring, which principally depends 
upon the vigorous abforption of the coronal roots; and thofe ftalks 
being of a fucculent nature, attract from the atmofphere fuch nutri- 
tive particles as their tender veffels are fit to convey. 

* After this, nature furnifhes, at {mall diftances, the ftems with a 
number of joints and leafy fpires, which draw nourifiment from 
the roots, as well as attraét and imbibe it from the atmofphere. 
As the plant advances in ftature, a much greater quantity of nou- 
rifhment is neceflzry, in proportion to its greater increafe > which 
fupply nature daily increafes by the greater expanfion of theroots and 
leaves. The former abforb in greater plenty the nutritive juices of 
the foil, while the latter attraét and imbibe the nutritive particles of 
the atmofphere ; until, by the dilatation and extention of all its parts, 
the work of vegetation is completed, by the nearer and nearer union 
of its principles and parts, which become more and more firmly com= 
patted into hard fubftances as the watery particles fly off, and as it 
approaches towards a {tate of maturity.’ 


Mr. Amos alfo appears to be a govd mechanic, and to have 
iven plates of drilling machines, perhaps, equal to Cooke’s 
or Ridge’s, and much lefs expenfive, with directions where 
to procyre them, 
His ftyle is in general very good; yet the following is but an 
awkward metaphor ; 


* Exceflive drought, or exceffive moifture, an intenfe cold, or 
extreme heat, and above all an improper foil, Shoot the arrows of 
certain death to vegetables,’ 


SeleFions 
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Be leétio from M. Pauw, with Additions by Daniel Webb, Efy, 
8vo. 45. Dilly. 1795. 


p4uw is an entertaining, though inaccurate writer, and 

the feleGtions from him in this work will amufe by the 
contraft of manners in the inhabitants of different parts of the 
world, if we are not inclined to attribute much folidity either 
to his own remarks, or the notes of his editor. Indeed there 
ismuch flippancy in the former on points relating to revealed re- 
ligion, which might have been well fpared; and if the editor 
had pointed out a variety of errors in his author, which ma- 
ture experience has difcovered, his publication would have 
been entitled to more merit, as contributing then both to 
amufement and inftruction. ‘The felections are mifcellane- 
ous ; but the chief fubjeéts are the manners of the Ameri- 
cans, the Egyptians, and Chixzefe, continually contrafted with 
thofe of men in civilized and uncivilized life in other coun- 
tries. A few extracts will convey to our readers a better idea 
of what they may expect from this work, than can be given 
by amore critical inveftigation. 

Weare told of America, that 


¢ The Europeans who pafs into America degenerate, as do the 
animais; a proof that the climate is unfavourable to the improve- 
ment of either man or animal. The Creoles, defcending from Eu- 
ropeans and born in America, though educated in the univerfities 
of Mexico, of Lima, and College de Santa Fé, have never pros 
duced a fingle book. This degradation of humanity mutt be im- 
puted to the vitiated qualities of the air ftagnated in their immenfe 
forefts, and corrupted by noxious vapours from ftanding waters and 
cultivated grounds. ° 

* Curious as this faé&t may feem, it is attended by another much 
more fo; the Creoles both of South and North America come toa 
maturity of intelleét, fuch as theirs is, more early than the children 
in Europe; but this anticipation of ripenefs is fhort-lived, in pro- 
portion to the unfeafonablene(s of its appearance ; for the Creole falls 
off, as he approaches to puberty ; his vivacity deferts him, his powers 
grow dull, and he ceafes to think at the very time that he might 
think to fome purpofe: hence it is commonly faid of them, that 
they are already blind at the time that other men begin to fee.’ 


Here no diftin@tion is made between the different parts of 
America: and fufficient reafons may be given, if the fact fhould 
be allowed, why the univerfities of Mexico, Lima, and Santa 
Fé, are unprodudtive, without having recourfe to climate 
and air. ‘The colleges in Old Spain cannot boatt much on this 
article: and Engliflimen will be hardly inclined to attribute much 
degencracy to an American foil, when it has produced fuch a 


phi- 
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philofopher as Franklin, and a ftatefman as Wathingtor, 
Yet our editor has made no remark on the abfurdity of his 
author’s affertion, which is repeated more ftrongly in another 
place. ‘* Through the whole extent of America from Cape- 
Horn to Hudfon’s-Bay, there has never appeared a philofo- 
pher, an artift, a man of learning or of parts, whofe name 
has found a place in the hiftory of fciences, or whofe talents 
have done credit to himfelf.’ 

On the colour of the Americans, Pauw tells us, that ‘ from 
the extremity of the north to that of the fouth, a tract em- 
bracing all the known latitudes of the globe, the inhabitants 
of the new world have but one colour,’ on which the editor 
remarks, ‘ that men expofed naked to the biting blafts of Ca- 
nada, and the fcorching heats of Peru, fhould not differ in 
the tints of the fkin, is a phenomenon that defeats the pride 
of philofophy and the triumphs of fyftem.’ Very triumphant- 
ly faid indeed! but we deny the fa&t, and we are told by 
Pauw himfelf in another place, that, at Darien in America, are 
to be found Blafards.or white Negroes. 
~ On the deftru€tion of works of literature, a fubje€t which 
has often excited the lamentations of the learned, Pauw runs 
into the vulgar error of fuppofing a variety of important facts 
to be loft tothe world. ‘Thus he fays, 


‘ If the tribes of Tartars had not, in their wars with each others 
deftroved the libraries formed by the learned of Thibet ; if a vile 
emperor of China had not caufed to be burnt all the books and ma- 
nufcripts that could be fouud in Upper Afia; we might, without 
doubt, colleét many facts which would throw light on the hiftory 
of our globe, fo modern, when we confult the mon:ments of men; 
fo ancient, when we appeal to the indications of nature. 

* The deftruction of records in China ; the burning of the library 
of Alexandria in that romantic—rather {cuffle than—war by Julius 
Czfar; and a fecond time, after it had been in part re-eftablifhed, 
condemned to the flames by the Caliph Omar; the deftruéction of 
ancient Greck authors by Pope Gregory ; to which we may add the 
prodigious number of volumes defaced by ignorant monks, to make 
way, by the rafure of the original text, for their miferable homilies 
and compofitions ; have been the moft forrowful events in the hif- 
tory of human kind; they have deprived us of treafures of know- 
ledge which can never be recovered: the archives of the world were 
loft. Yet our chronologifts boldly determine the epocha of the 
origin of all nations. ‘To obferve the arrogance with which they 
offer their vain calculations, one would imagine that they had read 
all the books and manufcripts deftroyed in China, Thibet, Esypt, 
and Rome, the very titles of which are unknown to them.’ 
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The library of Alexandria was twice burnt: .what then? 
did that library contain all the copies of every work? or was 
any fingle book of importance confined to that fpot alone? 
Pope Gregory deftroyed, we will allow, many Greek books; 
but it muft be recollected at the fame time, that his authority 
was not acknowledged in the eaftern church, and that Greek 
literature was Cultivated toa much later date at Conflantinople. 

We might make a variety of extracts to the fame purpofe 
from the author, if the limits of our Review permitted it: let 
us now fee whether the editor is not equally pofitive, and as 
little to be depended upon in his affertions. 


¢ We are told,’ fays he, * by Bochart, that the Hebrew was the 
eldeft of nations. Abraham, who lived 600 years before the Trojan 
war, on his pafling into Egypt, found it a great and flourifhing king- 
dom; the Jews do not pretend to trace their origin, as a people, 
higher than Abraham.—So much for the antiquity of the Jews. 

* As to Bochart’s fecond affertion, that the Egyptians borrowed 
their arts and fciences from the Jews, it will be sil eta to obferve, 
that, at the time of Abraham’s vifit, the erect pyramid was ftand- 
ing; this pyramid exhibits a precife meridian, the difcovery of an 
aftronomer far advanced in the fcience ; and the building itfelf could 
not have beenraifed without a confummate know e+ of mechanics. 
The facility with which the Egy ptianeei aifed thote obelitks which forms 
edavenuesto their temple sand which of courfe left [ttle reom for the 
working of engines, brings to ihame the complicated machinery 
— ed by Fontana in ereting the obelifk before the church of 

. Peter at Rome.’ 





‘ Though the Egyptians gave to the vulear year no more than 365 
days, yet they knew that the true year was fix hours aati This 
the prieits e: cplained i in fecret to Eudoxus and Plato, but kept the 
ufe they made of it among the arcana of the college; this ule con- 
fifted in adding the fourth of a day to every year, calling the firft 
year the firft quarter, and fo on to one fourth, which formed the 
luftrum of four years, — d from them by Eudoxus, according 
to Strabo and Piiny. his fecret Julius Cz afar learnt during his 
ftay at rere a, cuss this led him to the reform of the Roma in 

calendar. It is to the honour of {cece to obferve, that of ail the 
events sails S is fe, this bids the faireft for immortality ; for, fuch 
is the nature of the thing, that time itfelf muit be Icft before thi 
can be forgotten." 


© Abraham found Egypt a great and flourifhing king« dom! 
Whence does our editor derive this knowledy: Ay Within 
what limits was this Egypt atthat time contained? Ihe Pharaoh, 
whom Abraham vifited, might have been only, Py aught we 
“know, 
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know, a petty prince in or near the Delta. What proof is 
there that the pyramid was ftanding in Abraham’s time ? And 
why could not fuch a building have been erected with the 
knowledge only of the pulley or lever? The facility of raifing 
monuments by the Egyptians may be juftly doubted; and the 
great fuperiority of Fontana over them confifts in this, that by 
means of machinery hecould perform with eafe and a few men, 
what the Egyptians probably could not do without difficulty, 
and without a multitude of hands. The idle ftory of a fecret 
eammunicated to Eudoxus and Plato, and afterwards to 
Cefar, mutt ftrike every one as perfectly ridiculous. Did 
Pjato and Eudoxus keep this fecret, and were they the only 
perfons to whom it was communicated before Cefar’s time ? 
When the Gregorian Kalendar was miade, it is not to be fup- 
pofed, that the neceflity of the change had not long before been 
known; and the aftronomers of Greece and Rome had proba- 
bly talked over the fubje& with Cefar long before he had 
any converfation with thefe learned Egyptians. 
On the antiquity of the globe, our editor remarks, that 


* After all, the difficulty lies folely in our ignorance of the hif- 
tory of the earlieft ages, a difficulty much increafed by the obligation 
we are under of believing, that the world is not more than 69200 
years old, and that the hiitory of man is included in that of one par- 


ticular people.’ 
And in another place he fays, 


* Give to this our globe its juft right, an unbounded antiquity ; 
admit that, in the expanfe of time, it may have undergone many 
very great changes, as of ocean into continent, and of continent 
into ocean, the latter of which is conirmed by recent difcoveries 
ef many iflands in the South Sea; and ifkands, we know, are 
nothing elfe than the higheft grounds of an overflown continent : 
thefe changes, I fay, admitted, it follows that no concluftons car 
be drawn from the prefent face of the eaith, againft any pofitble in, 
tercourfe between its mot diftant inhabitants in the earlicit ages.’ 


On what is this obligation to believe a particular age of the 
world founded ? The editor, we doubt not, means to give here 
a fly rap at our facred writings : but we would recommend him 
to read thofe writings more attentively, before he prefumes to 
treat them in this flippant manner. ‘There is no obligation in 
the fcriptures to believe the world only 60009 years old, nor is 
its age given to us by revelation. We are informed only that 
man has not been in exiftence above 6000 years; but what was 
the flate of this earth for myriads of years before that period, 
we know not, except that, previous te the formation of kght, 
it was achactic mafs. 
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If the editor is thus flippant on revelation, the refearches of 
the moft learned among our contemporaries cannot expeé 
better treatment. On their labours, the following remark is 
made : 


‘ In the “ Afiatic Refearches” all thefe difcords are harmonized : 
from them we learn that the Indian, Egyptian, Perfic, Arabic, all 
the chronologies of all the nations on the earth, are in a perfeé 
agreement with the Mofaic: the proofs, it muft be confeffed, are 
borrowed from books written in old Sanfcrit; a language, almoft 
loft to the Bramins themfelves ; and, to the reft of the world, totally 
unknown’ — 


And in another place: 


* Of all the literati, the linguift is the moft enterprifing; mafter 
of many languages, fome living, fome dead, and fome, like the 
Sanfcrit, half dead, he looks down on thofe who are acquainted 
with but one;—a temperance to which men are led from the 
confideration that knowledge depends on the clear conception of the 
idea, not on the number of its figns. Locke was nota linguift, 
and the Greeks, the firft of mankind, in the finer exertions of in- 
telle&, never troubled their heads about any other language than 


their own.’ 


Our learned countrymen in the eaft will {mile at thefe ob- 
fervations: if the ftudy of the Sanfecrit lead to the fame con- 
clufion with that of the Arabic, Perfian, &c. a good ground 
for defence to revelation is furely laid down : andif Locke and 
the Greeks were not linguifts, the former, it is certain, would 
have talked modeftly on a fubject, with which he was unac- 
quainted ; and the Greeks, we know, were on thefe points ig- 
norant and vain to a proverb. 

‘The natural philofopher is as eafily overfet by a fingle dafh 
of the editor’s pen, as the linguift or the believer : for; on Pauw’s 
exprefling a furprife, that almoft all the parts of the globe 
placed directly under the equator are covered by the ocean ; 
which, from the nature of fluids, cannot be reconciled with 
the elevation the earth is faid to have at the equator, the edi- 
tor remarks, — 


‘ To this the Newtonians will anfwer, that the axis of the equatot 
being longer than that of the poles, the motion of the earth muit be 
greater under the line; and that the waters follow the greater move- 
ment: if fo, it only remains for them to prove, that this increafe 
of motion is fufficient to furmount the natural tendency of water to 
an equilibrium: and as this isa matter of calculation, in which they 
excel, I have no doubt of their making it out to the fatisfaction of 


al! thofe who are able to follow them.’ 
We 
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We have no doubt that the Newtonians can fatisfy upori 
this queition an intelligent inquirer: but the reception, which 
their account will meet with from the editor, will neither con- 

tribute to refute nor advance an opinion, that requires only as 
much calculation as any tiro in mathematics is able to encounter. 

We might purfue our editor in this manner through a variety 
of other topics; and we have only to lament, that he has not 
made the beft ufe of his felections, namely, to point out to 
the reader the inaccuracies of his author, andthe fuurces from 
which better information die be derived. 





Poetical S sketches. By am Batten Criftal. ee 5s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1795. 


HESE Sketches are evidentlythe produ€tion of a young writ- 
er: the title is modefl; but the work poffeffes confiderable 
merit. Inthe poetical fketches of a young poetcfs, we are not 
furprized to meet with fome redundancies, and afew inaccura- 
cies. But where we clearly difcover the hand of genius, we can 
eafily forgive a little extravagance ; and where we furve 
many beauties, we can overlook a few blemifhes. We cer- 
tainly think very favourably of Mifs Criftall’s Sketches. Her 
blemithes, therefore, we fhall point out for her own fake, and 
her excellencies for the benefit of her readers. 
Ina modett and fentible Preface, Mifs Criftall thus intro- 
duces herfelf to the public: 


¢ Theie light efufions ofa youthful imagination, written at various 
times for the entertainment of my idle hours, I now prefent to fuch 
readers whofe minds are not too ferioufly engage d; and fhould thev 
afford any degree of amufement, my moft t fang: line expectations 
will be anfeeve d. ‘To attempt more in an age like this, enlighten- 
ed by authors, whofe lives have been devoted to the ftudy of meta- 
phy Gical and moral truth, ild 


ould be prefumptuous ; and my y expe- 
rience does not juflify fuch effo rts. Moft of my days have been 
paffed in folitude, and the litt 


W 
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le knowledge I have acquired cannot 
boait the authority of much experience; my opinions s, therefore, 
would carry little weight; for th ough the dictates of nature may be 
fometimes more juft than conciufions drawn from a partial know- 
- ledge of the world, yet even our moft fettled convictions are never, 
.perhaps, unbiafied by prejudice, or uninfluenced by affection. 

¢ From among my juvenile productions I have principaily feleé- 
ed for this volume fome poetical tales and unconnected fketches, 
which a love for the beauties of nature infpired. The verfification 
is wild, and {till incorrect, though I have taken much pains to re- 
duce it to fome cegite of order; they were w ritten without the 
knowledge of any rules; of w hich their irr egularity is the natural 
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confequence. The fubjetts, alfo, are not always fuch, as, on 
maturer reflection, I fhould have chofen, had they been originally 
intended for publication.’ 


She further obferves, ‘I can only add, that what Ihave 
written is genuine, and that I am but little indebted either to 
ancient or modern poets.” We give MifsCriftall credit for this 
declaration. Her Sketches difcover much fimplicity of defign, 
and genuine original painting. As to the verfification, which 
this lady confeties to be wild and irregular, we agree that what 
fhe fays is in many inftances true. But her candid confeflion 
difarms criticifm ; and if through inexperience fhe has fallen 
into a miftake, her better judgment will, we doubt not; lead 
her right for the future. 

We muft, however, confefs, that there are fome fpecies of 
poetry that admit of irregularity more than others: the bur- 
lefque, and humourous particularly, in which the facetious 
and poetical Peter Pindar perhaps takes the lead. Peter Pindar 
might probably act from conviction; but we are convinced 
that many adopt it from negligence, or falfe tafte.  Mifs 
Criftall’s poems, however, are nonce of them of the burlefque 
kind. 

If this irregular kind of verfication could be admitted in any 
of Mifs Criftall’s Poems, it would be in the firft, BEFORE 
YWILIGHT, entitled, EyYEzION, and the evening defcription 
entitled, GERTRUDE. ‘The latter, though it has many happy 
thoughts, we do not, on the whole, admire. The former we 
think is very beautiful, though it has a few blemithes, fuch 
as, irre/iile/s for refiftlefs, and ‘ cach gay mu/e my a/piring tem- 
ples crown.’ ‘This poem defcribes the anxiety of a young poet, 
entreating the glimmering light of morning to appear, that he 
may behold his miftrefs. 


‘ Dawn had not ftreak'd the fpacious veil of night, 

When Eyezion, the light poet of the {pring, 

Hiied from his reftlefs bed, to fing, 

Impatient for the promis’d beams of light : 

Sweetiy his voice through woods and vallies rang, 
While fieeting o'er the hills, thefe anxious notes he fang: 


Swift, fwift, ye lingering hours, 
And wake the morning ftar ; 

Roufe from the dew-fraught flowers 
The fhades, and drive them far.’ 


This is the only Sketch that may be faid to favour of fancy, 
rather than of truth and nature. 

The fecond Sketch entitled,, MORNING, we fhall tran{cribe 
at full length, leaving in Italics one or two pailages that might 
be corrected. 


Wild 
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* Wild midft the teeming buds of opening May, 
Breaking large branches from the flow’ry thorn, 
O’er the fern’d hills fee Rofamonda ftray, 
Scattering the pearls which the gay leaves adotn ! 
Her ringlets o’er her temples play : 
Flufh’d with the orient {plendour of the morn, 
The fun broke forth —and wide its glories threw, 
Blufhing along the fky, and fparkling in the dew. 
The plains gay-glitter’d with ethereal light ; 
And the field-melody, 
Nature’s wild harmony, 
Breath’d love, and fang delight ! 


Freft Rofamonde the glowing fcene furveys, 
Her youthful bofom inly ftung with pain ; 
Early amid the fhadowy trees fhe ftrays, 
Her fhining eyes the ftartipg tears reftrain ; 
While tyrant Love within her pulfes plays, 
O’er the wet grafs fhe flew with wild difdain. 
She flew from thought, and far 
She fang, and hail’d the morning ftar. 
Her voice was pinion’d on the wind, 
Which wafts her notes around ; 
Encircling zephyrs caught each found, 
And bore them echoing through the wood, 
Where pleas’d, offended Urban ftood, 
With archeft fmile, yet mufical and kind : 
Conquering the figh, fhe gayly /ung, 
And fcorn loud-trembled on her wiery tongue. 


While Urban ftood, and held her in his eyes, 
He to his lips applies 
The foft-breath’d flute; 
Whofe notes when touch’d with arr, 
Steal to the inmoft hears, 
And throw the tyrannizing {pirit down— 
While vanity and pride are charm’d and mute. 


Thofe lays reach’d Rofamonda’s ear, 
She fluttering, like a bird whom fear 
Has drawn within the fafcinating ferpent’s fangs, 
Unable to conceal the pangs 
Of pride, confliéting with returning love, 
To hide her blufhes, darts amid the grove : 
Sweet fhowers fait fprinkle from her loveiy eves, 
Which drown her fhort-liv'd {corn ; 
But as fhe moves the young mufician flies, 


Leaves her all wild, fad, weeping, and forlorn |’ 
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We obje& to the rhyme art and heart, as too near in founds 
though we are aware that many of our belt poets ufe it; we 
alfo obje& to fre/h Rofantonde. But we think every reader 
will admire this Sketch. 

All the Sketches in irregular verfe abound with animated, 
and, for the mioft part, with very juft and beautiful defcription. 
Two or three quotations we will prefeat to the reader : 








* The fun had thrown its noontide ray 

Amid the flowers, and f{corch’d the plains, 

Which panted for refrefhing rains ; 

While gaudy flies their golden wings difplay, 

And bees cull’d fweets to chear a wintry day : 

Each beam that darted down 

Chas’d lingering fhades, 

Through the thick umbrage of the trees pervades, 
j Apd univerfat fplendour fhed around: 

The flippery grafs, burnt brown with heat, 

Unkindly feorch’d the traveller’s feet. 


























And now, opprefs’d, . 
While every creature languid hied to reft, 
Amid the blaze Lyfander bounds along, 
Bold as a lion, fcorch’d by many a clime; 
Far off was heard the echoes of his fong, 
Refponfive to his clear and artlefs rhyme: 
He feeks no fhade, nor grotto’s cool retreat; 
/ But on, amidft the furzy heath, he prefs’d ; 
The heart’s warm paffions through his pulfes beat, 
And native fire infpires his manly breaft,’ 
— _-—- 
* Thus as he fat, by ftrong reflection bound, 
Up the rough rock afcends a found, 
Which piercingly pervades his ears ; 
It feem’d the frantic cry of woe, 

Which ftruggling groan’d, without the aid of tears, 

The founds like lightening reach’d his heart ; and fluth’d 
With quick alarm he made no longer ftay, 
Ardently down the craggy fteep he rufh’d, 
Rough heights he leap’d, impatient of delay; 
And tow’rds the fufferer bent his eager way ; 
Till by the fea he reach’d fome rocky caves, 
Lafh’d by the loud-refounding waves, &c.’ 


‘ Shame in her chieek revived the damafk rofe,’ in this 
poem, is pretty, except that im fhould be on. We alfo object 
to § racked her ce/eftial /y/tem with its rage,’ and one or two 
ether paffages. Mifs Criftall’s rhymes are in general very chafte : 

C,R.N. Ana. (RH.) March, 1795; . but 
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but one or two inaccuracies in this way have occurred to us: 
fuch as Hodge and Madze, carth and death, both of which are 
totally inadmiffible. We would juft hint to this lady, that 
to correc? poetry, requires great patience, and uniform at- 
tention; and this advice we fhould think it unneceflary to 
offer, if we did not difcover in her Sketches: proofs of great 
poetical talents : we avoid pointing out to her many inaccurae- 
cies that we difcover, left we fhould difcourage her: but it is 
neceflary fhe fhould know there are fuch, that in future fhe 
may be as induftrious in finifhing, as in defigning. 

Where Milfs Criftall’s Mufe condefcends to fubmit to rules, 
fhe difcovers great neatnefs and elegance : we fhall prefent the 
reader with two fpecimens, in which, however, there are one 
or two anachronifms. 


‘SONG, 
ON LEAVING THE COUNTRY EARLY IN THE SPRIQIG. 


* While joy re-animates the fields, 
And fpring her odorous treafures yields; 
While love infpires the happy grove, 

And mufic breaks from every {pray ; 
I leave the fweet retreat I love 

Ere blofs’ming hawthorn greets the May ; 
Sad deftiny ! O! let me plaintive pour 
O’er the unopen’d bud an unretrething fhower. 


To yonder hills, which bound the fight, 
Where blufhing eve diflolves in night, 
To the wild heath, o’er which the gale 
Bleak wafts each {weet perfume of {pring, 
And to the weed-grown briary vale 
Sorrowing the parting lay I fing ; 
“ Sweet flowers of {pring, enlivening day, 
Nature’s unfolding charms fleet faft away’ 
At morn I’ve view’d the glimmering light 
Break from the eaft, and chafe the night ; 
Then fray’d amid the frofty dews, 
While foaring larks fhrill chanting rife, 
And mark’d the thoufand varying hues 
That freak the glowing morning {kies. 
* Sweet air of fpring, enlivening day, 
Nature's unfolding charms fleet faft away.” 


No dafied lawns fhall greet my eye, 

Reluétant from their fweets I tly ; 

No more, wild wandering o’er the plains, 
I fare each ianocent delight ; 

The tinkling flocks, the woodland ftrains, 
The rural dance no more invite. 





' 


} 
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Sad deftiny ! ‘©! let me plaintive pour 
O’er the unopen’d bud an unrefrefhing fhower.’ 





© VERSES WRITTEN IN THE SPRING. 


* From yon fair hill, whofe woody creft 
The mantling hand of fpring has drefs’d, 
Where gales imbibe the May-perfume, 
And ftrew the blufhing almond’s bloom, 
I view the verdant plains below, 
And lucid ftreams which gently flow ; 
The opening foliage, drench’d with fhowers, 
Weep o’er the odorous vernal flowers ; 
And while before my temper’d eye 
From glancing clouds fwift fhadows fly, 
While nature feems ferene and blefs’d, 
“And inward concord tunes my breaft, 
I figh for thofe by fortune crofs’d, 
Whofe fouls to Nature’s, charms are loft. 


Whether by love of wealth betray’d, 
Abforb‘d in all the arts of trade, 
Or deep engrofs’d in mighty fchemes, 
'Tofs’d in ambition’s empty dreams, 
Or proud amid the learned fchools, 
Stiffen’d by dull pedantic rules, 
Or thofe who ne’er from forms depart, 
The flaves of fafhion and of art. 


O! loft to blifs! the pregnant air, 
The rifing fun, the ripening year, 
The embrios that on every bufh 
*Midft the wild notes of fongfters bluth ; 
The violet’s fcent, the varying hues 
Which morn’s light ray ftrikes ’mid the dews, 
To them are loft—involv’d in care, 
They cannot feel, they cannot fhare. 





I grieve, when round I caft my eyes, 
And feel a thoufand pleafures rife, 
That this fair earth, by heaven beftow’d, 
(Which human fury ftains with blood) 
Should teem with joys which reach the heart, 
And man be thus abforb’d in art.’ 


The following ftanzas, from an Ode to Truth, are very poe. 
tical and correét : k 


* Ye, in whofe bofoms paffion holds its fway, 
Whom wild ambition prompts to raife a name ; 
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btm, wandering far from Nature’s fober way, . 
Would ruth impetuous to the mount'of Fame ; 
Know, ‘while the fteep with eager fteps ye climb; 
That, Truth muft give you ftrength, Truth only is fublime. 


Whether ‘ye mingle with th’ ecftatic throng 

Who thrill with fkilful. touch the founding wire ; 
Or dare the loftieft flights of heavenly fong ; 

Or to the painter ‘snoble art afpire ; 
Whate’er the path, whatever means be tried, * 
Nature and Truth your fteps muift always guide. 


We have perufed thefe Sketches with very great pleafure. 
And though we havé’ been. already copious in our extracts, we 
fhould, with much fatisfa€tion to ourfelves, and, we are per- 
fuaded, to our readers, have increafed them. We recommend 
this ingenious young lady to the patronage of the publics being 
convinced, that fhe is the poetefs of nature, and that fhe will 
amply repay the attention of her readers. Her Sketches do 
not all poflefs equal merit; but they all poffefs fomething that 
will pleafe. Her regular pieces are harmonious and {rightly ; 
where they are fentimenfal, they are judicious. ‘As to her 
faults, they are few, when compared with her beauties ; and 
are of that kind, which time and more experience will eafily 
correct, 








Leégiures on Eleéiricity, By G.C. Morgan. 2Vols. 12m0. 
10s. 6d: Beards. Johnfon. 1794. 


HE fcience of eleétricity, which on its firft appearance 

fo much engaged the attention of philofophers, feems of 

late years to have been too generally neglected, or at leaft not 

to have been purfued with an ardour proportionate to its im- 

portance., We are happy, therefore, in witnefling any attempt 

to revive and encourage the purfuit of this valuable part of na- 

tural philofophy; and we have no doubt but that the attentive 

and candid perufal of the prefent ingenious publication, will 
ftimulate others to the further profecution of the fubjeét. 

Mr. Morgan, in his Introdu€tory Leéture, very truly ob- 
ferves, that electricity is yet in its infancy; and after lament- 
ing that its progrefs has been impeded by itinerants and empi- 
rics, he endeavours to awaken the zeal and ardour of his pu- 
pils, by reprefenting to them the wide and almoft untrodden 
tield which lies open to their purfuit, and the fuccefs which is 
likely to crown their labours in the inveftigation of an agent 
fo powerful, and which is capable of being directed to fo 
7 many 
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many valuable and ufeful purpofes of life. In this Leture, he 
gives an account of the plan of inftru€tion which he means to 
adopt, and which cannot be better expreffed than in his own 
words: 


‘ I begin with defcribing the fimpleft machinery, and the ap- 
pearances immediately dependant on their operation. I proceed 
gradually with fmall additions to the machinery already defcribed, 
and with the facts refulting from each feparate addition. After I 
have firft defcribed, I make the experiments, fo that each fuccef- 
five appearance may anfwer to the order obferved previoufly in the 
verbal defcription. In confequence of this method, the memory 
is aided by repetition, and what it has received by the ear, is ren- 
dered more permanent by the fubfequent impretlion of what is of- 
fered to tHe eye.’ 


Having ftrongly enforced the importance of natural philo- 
fophy, and of this branch of it in particular, Mr. Morgan 
begins the following Lecture with defcribing the general caufe 
of ele&tricity and its moft fimple effects, fuch as the attraction 
of light bodies, the emiflion of light, the {napping noife of the 
fpark, &c. and after pointing out the diftinétion between po- 
fitive and negative electricity, he proceeds to fhew the law b 
which the electric influence is regulated, and coneludes this 
Lecture with an endeavour to folve the feveral phenomena 
which he had enumerated in the courfe of it. 

In regard to excitation by friction, he obferves, that all 
ele€trical appearances muft proceed from fomething whofe 
nature is corporeal; which being admitted, it follows, 


‘ 1ft, That the electric fluid, like all other corporeal fubftances, 
is capable of attracting and of being attra@ed. adly, That in 
confequence of this capacity, it enters into an union with other 
bodies, and that as the nature of the fubftances to which it is united 
may vary, fo the degree of force by which it is united may fhew 
an equal variety. 3dly, That when the electrie fluid is feparated 
from any body, this feparatién muft be the effect of leffening the 
force by which it was united to that body, and thus giving the at- 
tract.ve force of another body the fuperiority ; or it muft be the ef- 
tect of very much increafing the force of the third body, and thus 
deftroying the equilibrium,’ 


¢ By attending to the nature of friction, we fhall find it to be no- 
thing more than a fuccetlion of preffure or contaéts of the different 
parts of different fubitances againft each other: and the quéftion in 
the prefent cale is this; —whether contaé& is neceflarily attended 
with a change of attractive force in the different fubftances which 
brougtt together? or whether the clofe union Of -a -particle 
X4 of 
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of filk, hair, leather, &c. to a particle of glafs, may be attended 
with a change of capacity in thofe bodies to retain the electric fluid ? 
—If this queftion be admitted, I think the particular mode in 
which friction operates, is eafily difcovered.’ 


* Briefly, then, my idea of the manner in which friction oper- 
ates, is this ;—wher. two ele¢trics are preffed clofely together, while 
they continue together, they become capable of taking more or re- 
taining lefs; and if this be allowed, I think the various appearances 
of bodies in a ftate of excitation are eafily accounted for. 

* However, it may be afked, if the change produced in the fur- 
faces of two bodies be the effect merely of bringing the bodies 
nearer together, why does not contact alone produce the fame ef- 
feé&t ? I muft anfwer, that the feveral inftances of fpontaneous elec- 
tricity enumerated by Wilcke, Epinus, and others, appear to me 
to be fo many evidences of the preceding theory. In thofe in- 
ftances we fee the excitation of furfaces take place in fuch circum- 
frances, as will not rationally admit of any other caufe than fimple 
contact. 

* I. When fulphur is melted into an earthen veflel, if the veffel 
be fupported by a conducting fubftance, the fulphur, when cold 
and feparated fram the veffel, is ftrongly electrical. 

‘ II. If fulphur be melted into glats vetlels, when cold, the 
giafs, whether fupported by electrics or not, will be pofitively elec- 
trical, and the fulphur negative. 

* TEI. Melting fealing-wax, when poured into glafs cups, ac- 
quired a negative electricity ; upon being feparated, the glafs was 
politive. 

‘IV. Melting fealing-wax, when poured into fulphur, became 
pofitive, and the fulphur negative. 

‘ V. Sulphur was melted into metal cups: while they were toge- 
ther, no figns of electricity were difcovered ; but as foon as they 
were feparated, ftrong figns of electricity were difcovered : the cup 
was negative, the fulphur pofitive. 

‘It is evident, I think, from the preceding facts, that contact 
alone is adequate to the production of electricity.’ 


But it is not contended that mere contact, though capable 
of producimg electricity, is as powerful in its effects as fric- 
tion; for, as Mr. Morgan obferves, the latter is a feries of 
fucceflive unions or contacts, and the degree of excitation 
muft neceffarily be greater in this cafe, than in the mere pref- 
fure or contact of two electrics. —From the method of produ- 
cing electricity by the fimple excitation of a piece of glafs, or 
other electric body, Mr. Morgan proceeds to the.defcription 
and ufe of the more complicated machines which have been 
conftructed for this purpofe.—In explaining the nature and 
operation of the conductor, he obferves, that ms 
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* The whole of its action feems to confift in fpreading that fluid 
which is accumulated on the cylinder, to a body of air which the 
fluid would not otherwife reach, and in promoting the inftantaneous 
difcharge of the loaded air, when circumftances are fo managed as 
to admit of a difcharge. If, after the air is loaded, the conductor 
were annihilated, no change would take place in the accumulation 
of the fluid; for the whole of the charge would {till remain in the 
furrounding air. On the other hand, the air would never be dif- 
charged inftantaneoufly or all at once, unlefs the conductor be re- 
ftored to its former fituation. 

‘ The whole of what I have now faid, is proved by experiment.— 
When a thick chain, or a great number of balls, connected with 
each other, forms a conductor; when, moreover, your contrivances 
are fo managed, that the chain or balls, as foon as the air is charged, 
fhall drop into an infulated cup,—on removing the cup, you will 
find that the conduétor has fcarcely any figns of electricity : whereas 
the ftate of the air, in which the chain was fufpended, is fcarcely 
altered ; for, upon raifing the chain again into the fame portion of 
air, a fpark will {trike from it, on the application of the hand, or 
ef a metallic fubftance. What I have juft now faid, will be fuffi- 
cient to convince you, that, provided your condu¢tor be ever fo 
large, none of the.fluid, which pafles from it, is collected in itfelf ; 
the atmofphere alone is loaded, and to this only you mutt confine 
your ideas of the /o/s or fuperabundance which takes place.’ 


This was the theory of the great Dr. Franklin, and our 
author very properly lays particular ftrefs on the right concep- 
tion of it; for, as he adds further, through not underftands 
ing that it is the atmofphere alone that is loaded in this cafe, 
the moft extravagant errors have been committed in the forma- 
tion of modern theories of electricity. Having given an ac- 
count of the moft remarkable properties of the fpark emitted 
from the conductor, Mr. Morgan, in his next Leéture, ad- 
vances to the more compound operation of charging the Ley- 
den phial, and explaining the phenomena attending it, upon 
the principles of the Franklinian theory. In one refpeét, 
however, he differs from Dr. Franklin; by fuppofing the 
mere force of attraction to be fufhcient to account for thofe 
phenomena of the charged phial, which Dr. Franklin attributes 
to the pores of glafs being wider at the furface than near the 
centre. In this fuppofition Mr. a has certainly fimplicity 
on his fide ; forthe aflumption of thefe different fized pores is al- 


together gratuitous : and though, as he obferves, they may be 
admicted to account for charged glafs, they wiil by no means do 
for talc, the thinneft lamen of which, where the centre and {ur- 
face are almoft contiguous,’ may be charged with the greateft 
facility ; nay it is well known that two plates of air may be 
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296 
charged, the one politively the other negatively, withopt any 
body to intervene, © 


¢ This is a cafe in which no contra¢tion of pores can exift to 
prevent the immediate reftoration of the equilibrium.’ 


The fact of a point, when applied to the infide of a jar, and 
difcharged into another point oppofed to it on the outiide, al- 
ways perforatjng the glafs, is new, and the explanation of it 
appears probable; but we are forry that the limits of our 
Keview will not permit us to enter into a more particular de- 
tail of this and feveral other matters which are contained in 
this Lecture. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








A Differtation on the Thecry and Praétice of Benevolence. By 


George Dyer, B. A. Svo. 2s. Kearfley. 1795. 


Differtation theoretical and practical, the profefled end of 

which is, not merely to delineate the principles of bene, 
volence, ‘but likewife to prefent objects for its exercife, is, we 
conceive, entitled to attention. Mr. Dyer has more than once 
ftood forth as an advocate for the opprefied. —The prefent 
work, we are informed in the Preface, is intended as a fequel 
to the ¢ Complaints of the poor People of England,’ in which 
two cafes of diftrefs were, defignedly, left unnoticed. Which 
cafes will be found in chapters fecond and third of the fecond 


part of this Differtation. 


_ * Little: more was intended, on the prefent occafion, than to 
{tate thofe cafes; though, slnolt imperceptibly, the plan has been 
confiderably enlarged. Notwithftanding, therefore, in the title page 
this work profeffes to be a Differtation, the fecond part will be found 
to exhibit few characters of that fpecies of writing. It, however, 
unfolds the fecret wifhes of the author; it exhibits an accurate re- 
refentation of what he intended; and may be ufed by the benevo- 
Jent reader as a rerum triftium Commentariolum, A little Regitter 
Book of diffrefles.’ 


The term benevolence, or goodnefs, which our author con- 
Siders as fynonymous, is defined, i in the theoretical part of this 
work, to be expreflive of 

: Kindnefs, a gentle and humane propenfity, that inclines to fym- 
pathy, and moves thofe who posels it to be interefted i in the happi- 
pefs of others.’ 

It is faid to be ¢ independent in jts character :’ this inde- 

endence confilts in “er 
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¢ A fuperiority to every influence, but of moral perfuafion, and 
to every force, but of rational conviction.’ - 


Obftacles to the attainment of this virtuous independence, 
driginating in the rg gua eee yt both of governments and in- 
dividuals, are {tated as various: the corruptions, the douceurs, 
and the influence of the former, the bigotry, limited views and 
prejudices of the latter, are exemplified by a reference to hif- 
torical facts, civil and ec clefiaitical. Benevolence is, alfo, 
free in its defign,’ and © univerfal in its influence.’ We fhould 
imitate the beneficence of nature, the impartiality of the Fa- 
ther of the univerfe, * Who maketh his fun to fhine on the jut 
and on the unjuft.’ 

* No fyftem of theological opinions,’ Mr. Dyer obferves, ‘ is, exclu- 
fively, eflential to form the benevolent character. Infidels and profefled 
Chriftians may be full of malevolence; Infidels or Cariftians may 
pofiefs the milk of philanthropy. The focial affections are dictated 
by nature, and confirmed by habit: aad dwell in the heart of that man, 
who is leaft corrupted by bafe paffions, whatever his religion be.” 


* Benevolence is perfevering in its labours.’ 


‘ But the patriot and the philanthropift mutt be willing to be mo- 
ral martyrs ; muft perfevere amidft reproach, and be deaf to the voice 
of malevolence.’ 
—o————.— 

‘True benevolence is but juftice exhibited in its moft amiable 
form, and dire¢ting its energies to alleviate the diftrefles incident to 
humanity, and to remedy the evils forced on the world by a vicis 
ous ftate of fociety.’ 


Part the Second contains, ‘ Mifcellaneous Cafes. Of un- 
educated Youth. Of poor and fick Perfons.’? Alfo, ‘ A Plan 
of a Charity School fot poor Children, in large Towns, to be 
{upported by Subfcriptions from the Children of the Rich.’ 
Humane and judicious remarks are added, on Workhoufes and 
public Hofpitals. 

‘It may be laid down asa fafe pofition, that in proportion es a 
country abounds in poor, the ftate of fociety is bad. If this be ad- 
mitted, the numerous meetings of men of fortune for charitable con- 
tributions, and the various monuments erected by private benevo- 
lence, for the relief of the poor, are rather temporary benefits, than 
eflential and permanent bleffings. In the prefent bad ftate of fociety, 
however, benevolent contributions fhould be encouraged, as the 
only hope left to the unfortunate. But were laws framed with more 
wifdom; were thofe prejudices, that hold men in bondage, over- 
come; were the enormous expences of government laid afide; were 


property lefs unequal, and induftry better rewarded ; fuch charitable 
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contributions, and fuch fplendid monuments, would be rendered 
unneceflary. There would be lefs occafion to erect fo many tem- 
ples to Charity, if we ereéted more to Juftice. To remove the de- 
fects and excefles of government; to give a juft directionto the laws; 
and to preferve the courfe of induftry from being obftructed, would 
be attended with more advantages to the poor, than the erecting of a 
thoufand hofpitals ; and, on this ground, every philanthropift fhould 
be a reformer.’ 


The cafe which next prefents itfelf, is that of the ‘ Poverty 
and Diftreffes of Men of Letters.’ 


© However we define genius,’ fays our author, ‘it is certain, that 
thofe, who poffefs it, are not always the moft fuccefsful men in their 
purfuits. Whether it be, that a delicacy of taite may, fometimes, 
produce a faftidioufnefs, unfavourable to induftry ; or that an un- 
governable imagination is apt to throw off the reftraints of judg- 
ment, and to ftart afide from the direétions of prudence: or whe- 
ther men of letters, through their ignorance of the world, are often 
made fubfervient to the views of others, and pay, too dearly, the 
price of their indifcretion ; for authors and bookfellers are, frequent- 
ly, like thofe voracious creatures, that devour their own fpecies: 
each follcw a profeilion, in which the fair trader is not always the 
moft fuccefsful man.’ 


An affecting lift of illuftrious but unfortunate names, tran- 
icribed from the * Curiofities of Literature,’ is adduced in 
proof of the preceding obfervations. 


‘Oh! Genius, (elegantly apoftrophizes our author) art thou to 
be envied or pitied? Doomed to form expectations the moft fan- 
guine, and to meet with difappointments the moft mortifying? To 
indulge towards others the moft generous wifhes, to receive thyfelt 
the moft illiberal treatment? ‘To be applauded, admired, and ne- 
gleéted? To bea friend to all, befriended, often, by none? Oh! 
Thou creative, difctiminating power, fource of inexpreflible de- 
lights, and nurfe of unknown fen(ibilities, that perpetuate diftrefs. 
Fancy fhall embody thy form; and often vifit the grave of Chatter- 
ton, to drop the tear of fympathy, over that ingenious, untriended, 
unfortunate youth |’ 


It is only within a year or two, we are informed, that a 
Society to fupport Authors in Diftrefs was conftituted. 
An account of the conftitution of this fociety is added: 
fuccecded by obfervations on the utility of literary communi- 
ties in general; particularizing a mathematical fociety in Spital- 
fields, adapted to, and confilting of, perfons in the middling 
clafles of life. 

‘ This fraternity, as before obferved, is compofed of perfons in 


the middling clafles of life; but from the inconfiderable expences 
attend- 
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attending their meetings, it is clear, that the loweft claffes might 
form fimilar focieties. ‘The advantages that would refult from pro- 
moting reading focieties through a country are too obvious to need 
pointing out. The monopoly of fcience is particularly injurious. 
It retards the progrefs of truth, the advancement of intelleét; and 
encourages that infolence, not improperly called the ariftocracy of 
literature, too common amongft academics.’ 


The next divifion of this work is appropriated to confidera- 
tions of * The Cafes of Perfons lately indicted for Treafon 
and Sedition.’ Which cafes are, here, confidered, not in 
a legal or political, but moral point of view. Mr. Dyer 
avows his approbation of the object of their purfuit: 


‘ For his opinion is, that their real obje&t was the public good: 
and they were evidently placed at the poft of danger. They have, 
it is true, moft juftly efcaped the punifhment of traitors; but they 
have fuftained confiderable injury.’ 


Anenumeration follows, of injuries and inconveniencies fuffer- 
ed by thefe perfons from the heavy expences of law, the interrup- 
tion to mercantile and literary purfuits, the pernicious effects of 
confinement on the health, and of delay and fufpence upon 
the fpirits, &c. Some circumftances, connected with thefe 
and fimilar tranfaCtions, are peculiarly recommended to the 
generofity, or we fhould rather fay to the juftice, of the pub- 
lic; an objet which the truly benevolent writer feems to have 
had principally in view in the publication of his humane and 
fenfible ftrictures. 


‘ Muft he acknowledge, that he was acquainted in a greater or Iefs 
degree with moft of the above perfons? ‘That many of their cafes 
he knew to be diftretling? That he poffefled a difpofition to be- 
friend them, but was deftitute of the power? That he alfo pofletied 
little influence with others? And that by repeated applications to a 
few friends on former occafions, even that influence was diminifh- 
ed? Fully convinced, then, that there are fome cafes, and that thefe 
are fuch, which need only be known, to be attended to, and that 
hints thrown out at random by infufticient obfervers, are fometimes 
ferioufly taken up by powerful advocates, he has taken the prefent 
meafure.’ 

‘In conclufion tov, it fhould be obferved, that cenfure and pu- 
nifhment alfo may exceed their juft limits.—In the cafes of the per- 
fons lately indiéted for a confpiracy, treafon or fedition, it fhould 
be recollected, that many of them have been pronounced not 
euiLty bya Jury of their country. Juftice, therefore, requires 
that they at leaft fhould receive no pecuniary injury. In this pam- 
phlet, indeed, thofe convicted of fedition, whether juitly or unjuftly, 
are coupled with fuch as have been pronounced innocent of higher 

cries. — 
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crimes.—T hey are here, it is true, ftated merely as cafes of diftrefs, 
without any reafonings; and the reader muft make what ufe of 

em he thinks proper. He muft, however, be reminded, that the 
bill of rights has declared, that exceflive fines ought not to be im- 

fed, nor cruel and unjuft punifhments infliéted: that the reafon- 
ablenefs of fines too ought to be regulated by the determination of 
Macna Cuarta, one claufe of which is, that no freeman fhall 
be amerced for a fmall crime, but according to the meafure Of his 
crime, and that the amercement Mould be in mercy; and that this 
amerceiment fhould be according to the particular circumftances of 
‘the offence and the offeder. In the prefent infiance the perfons are 
utterly incapable of paying, their fines; and if they are not affifted, 
they and their families mutt be in ¢ inger of perifhing.’ . 


The ftyle of this work is correét and impreffive. It is fcarcely 
neceflary to exprefs our re{pect fora writer influenced by mo- 
tives fo laudable and difinterefted.. The reader, whatever may 
be his political opinions, who feels no fympathies with fenfi- 
bilities fo amiable, has little claim to that benevolent indepen- 
dence of character which sie ae the true Ponen sent 


A General Ki ew of the Eftablifin ent of Phyfic as a Science in 
England, by the Incorporation of the College of Phyficians, 
London. Together with an Inquiry into the Nature of that 
Jncorpora'ion. In whichit is demon/ftrated, that the Exclufion 
of all Phyficians, except the Graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, from the corporate Privileges of the College, is founded 
in Ufurpat 10% being contrary to the Letter and Spirit of its 
Charter. By Samuel Ferris, M.D. F.8.4A. &e. 8v0. 
35. Od. fewed. “ Johnfon. 1795. 





Py HIS publication, which, from its title, may appear to in- 
tereft only thofe gentlemen of the faculty who afpire to 
the honour of being 2dmitted into the College of Phyficians in 
London, involves the principles of fome of “the moft valuable 
privileges of Englifhmen; and itis therefore defervedly recom- 
mended to the perufal of all thofe, who are either in the habit 
or entertain the defire of looking upto the true fource, and fup- 
porting the genuine purity of f Englith liberty in its full and fair 
extert. The view of the fubject which Dr. Ferris has favoured 
us with, is, in fact, rather a legal, than a medical difquifition : and 
it argues no fall fhare of mentai perfpicuity and judgment in 
the author, to have treated a fubject of another profeflion 
with fo much ability. His language is very correct, and not 
inele aEant- Yet his methed of arguing, and concluding from 
the authorities he guotes, evidently fhews that profeftional fub- 
yects can pig if ever, be properly hand d by thofe, whe 
are net of that particular profeffion to which they relate 
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‘Monopolies of every fpecies are repugnant to the fpirit, of 
a free ftate. But above allothers, an attempt to confine, fetter, 
or, ,natrow any ufeful fcience is the moft intolerable. The 
jealonfy, and ftritnefs with which the: College of Phyficians 
has-fhut the door of admiffion againft all the profeflors and 
practitioners of phyfic, except fuch as have regularly gtadu- 
ated at.our.own universities, has, at. different periods been a 
conftant ground pf diffemfion and difference among{t the gen~ 
tlemen of that leatped profefhon. We are informed by our 
author, that an addrefs has been fent ta the College of Phyfi- 
cians, requefting admiflion for others to the fellowfhip, under 
the fame examination as thofe under which the graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge are admitted. Unilefs Dr. Perris had 
fo, pointedly fet forth the fate and the effects of this addrefs, 
none could have fuppofed, and few would have believed them. 


~ © Tt is impoffible that the genuine dignity of the College of Phy- 
ficians can be more highly regarded, than by thofe, who figned that 
addrefs, to which the college have not deigned to reply: there are 
not any more averfe, than they, from conteftion among profeflional 
men: there are* not any more relu¢tant, from principle, to com- 
mene litigation. “ Our application profe,” (as expréffed in our 
addrefs) “from no haity project, or reftlefs fpirit of innovation, It 
was meant to advance a claim, which, we are well warranted to be- 
lieve, is founded both: in law and in equity.” A widely different 
idea, however, has been inculcated. Malevolence has attributed to 
our zeal a democratical and levelling fpirit; but the’ rectitude of our 
intentions, and the moderation of our conduct will appear, whee 
all fuch malignant afperfions fhall be contemplated as the mean fub- 
terfuge of ftubborn ufurpation, to evade the force of argument 
againft aflumed power.’ . J 


Weak and mifchievous as is this mode of maintaining. the 
molt unjuft acquifitions or claims, by railing in felf-detence 
fome unpopular cry, wholly irrelevant to the fubje&,vin order 
to render the pretenfions of their opponents invidious, and their 
attempts abortive; we have ferioufly to lament, that the:Cal# 
lege of Phyficians have followed, for they did not fet, the exam. 
ple. Lamentable, indeed, will be the fate of the nation, if any 
redrefs for grievances fhall thus, in /imine, be defeated by»the 
criminating charge ef democracy. We truit that our courts of 
law have not yet been blighted by this baneful {pjrit. Solidy 
however, as are the grounds upon which the practitioners itt 
phyfic, not graduated at Oxford or Cambridge, have to ftand in 
court, it hitherto appears to have been their misfortuneto have> 
been ill advifed in bringing the queftion before the court im 
fuch a manner, as to be defeated without bringing the mat~ 
ter to a final decifion. Although our author {peaks gene 
raily 
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rally upon this | a et he does not appear to have been fuf- 


ficiently impreffed with the nature and effects of the determi- 
nations of courts of law, to have communicated fatisfa€torily 
to the public the feveral points in his cafes which have been 
determined by the court, and thofe which the court was not 
called upon to decide... This ought to have been the firft ob- 
jet of his difquifition. His brethren might then have readily 
determined amongft themfelves, when and in what manner 
the queftion fhould be brought before a tribunal, that knows 


neither fullen filence, nor the rebutting plea of /evelling demo~ 


eracy. 

‘A very confiderable part of Dr. Ferris’s reafoning, though 
perfectly conclufive, might have been omitted; becaufe, when 
a point has once been formally determined by a court of law, 
the — the determination of the court taperfedes all ne- 
cefiity of arguing upon it. There is alfo fome want of me- 
thod in his hiftorical account of the incorporation, which, as 
may be collected from his narrative, was firft formed by the 
charter of Henry VIII. inthe 1oth yearof his reign. This char- 
ter was afterwards confirmed by the 14th and 15th of Henry 
VIII. and fomewhat enlarged. Upon the bafis of this royal 
charter, confirmed by parliament, ftands the College of Phy- 
ficians at London, upon the rights of which our author treats. 
A little more legal knowledge would have prevented him from 
faying, (p. 24,) that an act of parliament had been repealed by 
the charter: for no aét.of the executive power can alter, re- 
peal, or counteract an act of the legiflative. He is alfo incor- 
rect in ftating (p. 59), that royal charters, which have not re- 
ceived the fanétion and ratification of parliament, are invalid 
as a ground for any legal procedure: Numerous, indeed, are 
the royal charters of this kingdom, which have not been con- 


firmed by parléament: yet many corporations, and other pri- 


vileged inftitutions, fubfift under fuch unconfirmed charters, 
and many legal decifions have been made upon them. | 

In the famous cafe, to which our author fo frequently re- 
fers his reader, reported in 4th Burrows, (Rex v. Dr. Atkew 
and other cenfors of the College of Phyficians) the legal points 
decided by the court were, 1. That the power of examining 
fer admiflion remains with the body at large, and is not vefted 
in the prefident and four cenfors, otherwife than as a prepa- 
ratory itep, and for the eafe of the body at large, in whom the 
@rvicr determination is. 2. That a licence from the College 
does ot, ip/o facia, make the licentiate a member of the Col- 
lege. 3. That a perfon who, under a fubfifting by-law of 
fhe College, had accepted of a licence, could not be permitted 
by.the court to treat that very by-law as a nullity,-and fet up 
a right of admiflion under the charter, upon the foundation 
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of this very licence, which he bad accepted under the by-law, 
upon a fuppofition that the by-law. was a bad one. 

If, therefore, Dr.’ Ferris means by his publication to pro- 
voke a difcuffion of the queftion in court, he fhould have par- 
ticularly recommended to his brethren to try the men by 
a perfon, not in the circumftance of a licentiate, fuch as Dr.. 
Fothergill was, who failed in the laft experiment upon this 
ve, ground. 

sreater encouragement cannot certainly be given to bring 
4 point under the confideration of a court of juftice, than was 
holden out by the court of King’s Bench on the different oc- 
¢afions, that this matter was Riesaht before them. Firft, 
The court noticed, that thefe cenfors,to whom this examin- 
ation is referred, take an oath not to approve of unfit per- 
fons, nor reject fuch as are fit.” (4 Bur. 2190.) Secondly, 
The jurifdiétion of the court of King’s Bench is fully efta- 
blifhed over the College, to fee that they act agreeably to the 
end of their inftitution. Thirdly, Lord Mansheld faid, 


» I think that every perfon of proper education, requifite learn- 
ing and fkill, and poffeffed of all other due qualifications, is intitled 
to have a licenfe: and I think that he ought, if he defires it, to be 
admitted into the college ;” and again ; “ Nothing can make a man 
a fellow of the college without the aét of the college. The firft act’ 
to be done, by them, is their judging of the qualifications of the 
candidate. The admiflion, into the fellowfhip, is an ac fubfe- 
quent to that—The main end of the corporation is to keep up the 
fucceflion, and it was to be kept up by the admiffion of fellows after 
examination. The power of examining, and of admitting after exa-* 
mination, was.not an arbitrary power, but a power coupled with a 
truft. They are bound to admit every perfon, whom, upon exa- 
mination, they think fit to be admitted within the defcription of the 
charter, and the act of parliament which confirms it. The perfon, 
who comes within that defcription, has a right to be admitted into 
the fellowfhip. He has a claim to- feveral exemptions, privileges, 
and advantages, attendant upon admiflion into the fellowthip: and 
not only the candidate himfelf, if found fit, has a peréonal right, but 
the public has aifo a right to his fervice, and that not ouly as a phy- 
fician, but as a cenfor, an eleét, as an officer in the offices to which 
be will, upon admiflion, become eligible.” 

‘ Can there, poflibly, be given an opinion more decifive than 
this? Can an opinion ftand upon better authority ? It is upon the 
fame authority aflerted, “ that licences probably took their riic fom 
that illegal by-law, gow at an end, which reftrained the number of 
fellows to twenty, This was arbitrary and unjuftifiable. They were 
obliged to admit all fuch as came within the terms of the charter. 
And fill faather ¢ ‘There can be litthe doubt that the college are se 
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liged, in conformity to the traft and confidence repofed in them, by 
the crown and the public, to admit all that are fit, and to rejeé alf 
that are: unfit... But their conduét in the exercife of the truft thus 
committed to them, ought to be fair; candid, and utiprejudiced ! 
not arbitrary, capricious, of biafféd, much lefs warped by prejudice 
er perfonal diflike.’ 


’ Fourthly, His lordfhip decifively declared that, in his opinion 
(though that queftion was not then before the court), the 
door of the college ought not to be opened exclufively to the 

sraduates of Gah & and Cambridge, but indifcriminately to 

the whole world of merit; and he therefore equtioned them, 

again{t narrowing their “ grounds of admifion.fo much, that 

if even a Boerhaave fhould be refident here, he could not. be 

admitted into their fellowfhip.” (4 Bur, 2191.) Fifthly, Lord, 

Mansfield’s hint to the college, to mend their by-laws, (4 Bure 
2204.) for he had before faid that, 


“ There are many amongft the licentiates, who would do honour 
to the-college, or any fociety of which they, fhould be members, by 
their fkill and learning, as well as other valuable and amiable qua- 
lities, and that the college themfelves, as well as .every body. elfe, 
are fenfible that this is in faG true and undeniable. If this be fo,how * 
can any by-laws, which exclude the poffibility of admitting fuch 
perfons into the college, ftand with the truft repofed in them, of ad- 
mitting all that are fit?, If their by-laws interfere with their exercif- 
ing their own judgment, or prevent, them from receiving into their 
body perfons known, or thought by them to be really fit and quali-: 
fied, fuch by-laws require regulation.” 


Sixthly, The very: marked diftin€tion, which was taken in 
court between a right of admiffion, andthe a€tual admiflion into 
the college, which a bare licence to practife gavenot, feems to 
invite fome fit per/on, not having been fettered by his a€tual’ 
fubmiffion to any by-law, to conteft the general right of ad- 
miffion. ‘This, we prefume, will anfwer all the wifhes and 
expectations of our author, who has both laudably and ably” 
{tood forth the promoter of the genuine and beneficial {pirit of 
the charter and aét of parliament. ° 

From the general difplay of a clear and enlarged mind, which 
Dr. Ferris exhibits in this publication, we have every teafon* 
to augur highly of his profeffiona! ability. For in this, above 
any other profeffion, practice may be allowed to precede the- 
ory. His ideas, therefore, upon the formation of a phyfician 
appear highly commendable. 


‘ There certainly is not a f{chool more excellently calculated for 
the attainment of much of the moft ufeful knowledge, that a phy fi- 


sian fhould poffefs, than the thop of an intelligent apothecary. Be- 
: fides 
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fidesa thorough proficiency in the peculiar bufinefs of inveftigating 
and judging of the comparative goodriefs of medicines, and of their 
various preparations and compofitions; if a young man, in fuch a 
lituation, be pérmitted to accompany his principal in his vifits to 
patients, which in moft inftances is the cafe in the latter years of his 
apprenticefhip, perhaps to vifit for him, he commands the very beft 
fource of medical obfervation, information, and experience. He 
fees difeafes at their commencement ; he has it in his power to mark 
the progrefs of their fymptoms, and, with examples before him, can 
more readily be taught to difcriminate thofe fymptoms, which cha- 
facterize the nature of the difeafe, and which indicate the remedies 
appropriate to its ture. He anticipates the advantages of attending 
to the practice of hofpitals. He is early trained to habits of think- 
ing and converfing upon medical fubjects, and is as it were gramma-~ 
tically inftruéted in pharmacy and its application. He is therefore 
initiated, by the beft of all poffible means, in a moft effential branch 
of medical {cience; and is well prepared tu continue his ftudies with 
advantage, “ Coguitis enim principiis multo facilius extrema intelli- 
guntur.” 

‘ It cannot be doubted, notwithftanding the contumely, with 
which fome men, who have not enjoyed its advantages, affect to 
treat fuch a plan of medical education ; that young men fo initiated, 
if well, though privately, educated, with equal talents for obferva- 
tion, and with equal induftry, cannot fail to become good practical 
phyficians, earlier in life, than any men can, who, with the beft 
academical education, are without that knowledge, which the ap- 
prentice of an experienced apothecary has the opportunity of ac- 
quiring.’ 


Our author is very happy in reprefenting the real nature of 
that probationary qualification that is required by the ftatute of 
Henry VIII. in favour of whom an exception is made. * Ex- 
cept he be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, which hath ac- 
complifhed all thi:gs for his form, without any grace.” After 
having minutely detailed the whole progrefs of a medical edu- 
cation in our univerfities, he concludes— 


‘ The period of refidence, indeed, is frequently further abridged 
than already defcribed ; for, by adopting a method, which is allowed 
by fome of the colleges, and which is known in the univerfity by 
the expreflive appellation of Zerm trotting, a ftudent may fyftema- 
tically perform every exercife requifite for his degrees as a phyfician, 
and come forth into the world, at the end of eleven years, egregie 
cordatus homo, without having, in reality, refided and ftudied in the 
univerfity, one complete year of the whole time. 

‘ Would any man, who had, in this compendious way, arrived 
at his doctorfhip in phyfic at Oxford, be refufed admiffion into the 
college of phyficians, with all the rights of the fellowfhip, if, when 
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examined there, he fhould be found /atis dofus & probus ? If not, 
then is the exclufion of others, who, in a/fual ftudy, have com- 
pleted a period of more than the utmoft extent of years demanded 
by the univerfity of Oxford, and who are ready to fubmit to any 
equal teft of probation at the college of phyficians, with the gra- 
duates of that, or of any other univerfty, not mereiy illegal as has 
been demonftrated, but irreconcilable with any liberal principle. 
That it originated in the narrow fpirit of monopoly, there cannot 
remain a doubt; nor can it be doubted, that the privilege of conti- 
nuing it is infifted upon, more from the pertinacity arifing from long 
poffeffion, than from any confidence in its equity, or in the ftability 
of its tenure.’ 


We fincerely hope to fee this author’s honourable efforts in 
favour of a learned and liberal fet of men crowned with all the 
{uccefs which their deferts entitle them to. Highly honour- 
able alfo will it be to the nation to have fet their face againft 
any bafe and fordid attempt at monopoly. 


The Hiftory of the Origin, Progrefs, and Termination of the 
American War. By C. Stedman, who ferved under Sir W. 
Howe, Sir H. Clinton, and the Marquis Cornwallis. 2 Vols. 
4to. 2/. 2s. Boards. Murray. 1794. 





THE American war, our author obferves, is ‘ a wonder to 


> 


the prefent,.and'an example to all future ages ;’ and yet, 

we may add, that its importance has never been generally ac- 
knowledged. From recent events, it is with regret we furmife, 
that another generation of deluding and deluded politicians 
mutt pafs away, before the hiflory of that war will produce its 
full effect on the mind of man, and contribute to. meliorate 
the {tate of nations. Its confequeuces hitherto have been un- 
‘derftood only by the difcerning few. Thy perceived from 
the commencement of the conte/t that it muft end in the eman- 
cipation or deitruction of the Americans; and, if in the former,. 
which was molt probable, that the fame fpiritand the fame ener- 
gics, fortified by an encouraging example, would foon go forth 
and {pread over an immenfurable furface. Abufed as the [pirit of 
liberty has fince been in a land of releafed flaves, frantic with the 
diabolical fpirit of revenge, who is there that cannot trace the 
prefent revolutions of Europe, the refiftance of the people, and 
the terror of courts, to the period when two millions of colo- 
niits, without refources, without allies, almoft without hope, 
faid to the moft viCtorious and dignified nation upon earth, 
“we will be yours only upon terms of reciprocal advantage ; 
we'will be free ?? And who does not forefce that the fuccels of 
this reliitance will every where in the nature of things forma 
prece- 
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precedent, fince it is not in the nature of things for governors 
to acquire wifdom by experience, and practife humility under 
defeat ? It was confiftent with common fenfe that the impotence 
of the Britifh meafures would make an impreffion on the gene 
rai mind of man, which neither oppreffion nor cunning could 
obliterate; and that the fame caufes would in all nations pro- 
duce the fame effeéts. Although we treat much of what the 
French have advanced in their writings on the fubjeé& of liber- 
ty, as extravagant and vifionary, it is indifputable that a nation 
which is opprefied, poffeffes the power, and only wants the 
opportune inclination, to be free. Recent hiftory has fhewn 
that in countries, where light and knowledge have in any con- 
fiderable degree entered, the friends of tyranny may be the 
apparent, but are never the real, never the effective majority. 
Miferable, indeed, is that policy which miitakes a fullen filence 
for contentment, and a depreffed {pirit for * dignified fub- 
miffion and proud obedience *.’ 

Such is the cafe with nations; there is a diftin@ion to be 
made in that of colonies. ‘ So natural,’ fays Mr. Stedman, 
© is the love of liberty, and fuch the averfion of mankind to 
reftraint, that it feems to be in the very nature of colonies, and 
all fubordinate governments, to feize every favourabie oppor- 
tunity of afferting their independence.’ Anditis fingular that 
in the colonies which belong to the moft defpotic European 
._powers, there is a greater degree of perfonal freedom (we ex- 
eept, of courfe, the tate of domeftic flavery) than in the parent 
country. That the Britith colonifts fhould be natural born 
lovers of liberty, (if we may ufe the expreflion) is not re- 
markable. They were the children of difgrace and perfecu- 
tion; the defcendants of a race of men of confcience and 
principle, driven from their native land by intolerant laws, who 
would confequently hand down to their pofterity a contempt 
for re{traints incompatible with natural and political treedom. 
A branch of this education would naturally be a certain degree 
of jealoufy of the mother country. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that this. broke out in aéts of offence, or of difrefpedt ; 
and we believe there never was a more perfect underftanding 
between Great Britain and her colonies than at the conclufion 
of the war which terminated in 1763. From that peridd, 
therefore, we are to date the origin of the contefts which fepa- 
rated thofe colonies from Great Britain, and gave fuch a turn 
to the fentiments of mankind, as juftly renders the American 
revolution one of the moft important events in the hittory of 
the world. 





* Burke. 
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While we perceive that fuch fentiments on this revolution 
are common, we cannot help exprefling our furprife that no 
Britifh fubje&t, before Mr. Stedman, has prefented the public 
with a well digefted hiftory of a period fo memorable. This 
may be owing to the various caufes which are urged on fimi- 
lar occafions. It may be thought that we live too near the 
date of the feveral events ; that the profeffion of impartiality is 
liable to fufpicion, and that it is impofhible to diveft our minds 
of a certain bias: it may alfo be faid that materials are yet 
wanting to unfold the myfteries, and develope the fecret in- 
trigues of courts and ftates; or laftly, it may perhaps be an un- 
pleafing tafk for a man of thefe times, a lover of his king and 
country, to record * that fpirit of faction, that weaknefs, inde- 
cifion, indolence, luxury, and corruption, which difgraced our 
public condué during the courfe of the American war.’ All 
this is plaufible, but it is no more. Such excufes will not 
bear examining. Men may be impartial at all times, if they 
will, if they write from principle, and not to accommodate fas 
to opinions. With regard to materials, perhaps there is no 
event in hiftory of which we know fo much as of the American 
revolution. If every thing neceflary to form a complete hif- 
ony is not known, enough has tranfpired for all ufeful pur- 
pofes. As to the painful feelings of a loyal hiftorian, he ought 
to be callous enough to difregard them when they interfere 
with the good he propofes to effect.—In America, however, 
where fuch feelings are not likely to predominate, two hit 
tories have appeared, by Dr. Ramfay and Dr. Gordon. Ram- 
fay’s, although the beft, is chiefly valuable as a plain, honeft 
narrative, without much depth of reflection or any embellifh- 
ment ; he appears to have made good ufe of fome communi- 
cations of great authority. Gordon’s is a hiftory only in the 
title-page ; but we are indebted to him as a voluminous col- 
- le&tor of anecdotes, letters and papers, which it would be 
difficult to find elfewhere ; and he takes out his debt in copious 
literal extracts from the Annual Regifters, at the fame time 
that he arranges his matter in the form of letters, pretendédly 
written at the time, and on the fpot, where the tranfactions 
happened. Both thefe authors are in our opinion honeft men, 
and as impartial as a zeal, not eafily avoided if not juftifiable, 
can permit. Neither of them, however, can fupercede the 
neceflity of a publication like that before us, which exceeds 
the others in copioufnefs of information, regularity of arrange- 
ment, and the more fhining qualities of hiftorical compofition. 

But although Mr. Stedman has fupplied a hiftory which may 
ferve as an antidote to the prejudices of his predeceffors, he is 
not without fome of his own, which, with men of perfect 
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impartiality, will of courfe be equally objectionable. It may 
be faid, that the principle he fets out upon is erroneous.» He 
fays, in his Dedication to lord Moira, that ‘ the pain of record- 
ing that fpirit of faction, that weaknefs, indecifion, indolence, 
luxury, and corruption, which difgraced our public conduét 
during the courfe of the American war, is relieved by the con- 
templation of thofe talents and virtues that were eminently 
difplayed on the fide of Great Britain in various important, 
though fubordinate, ftations.’ This, itis obvious, is no more 
than the relief a man has by dwelling upon the exceptions to 
a general rule; or it is like the cafe of one whofe houfe has 
been burnt down by his own negligence, and all his family 
and property deftroyed, and who finds relief in the adfivity 
of the firemen ina fruitlefs attempt.—He adds, * Although 
the ifflue of that war was unfortunate, our matienal cha- 
vacter was not impaired, nor the conteft, while it was main- 
tained, on the whole, inglorious. Neither martial ardour was 
wanting among our countrymen, nor military enterprife, nor 
patriotic zeal.’—Thefe fentiments, from one military man to 
another, may be acceptable, but they will not bear the fcrutiny 
of the hiftorian. 

It may likewife be obje€ted that our author always attributes 
the refiftance of the colonifts to a /pirit of faétion; he {peaks 
of the oppofition in the Britifh houfe of commons, as, by their 
ill-timed prophetic forebodings, {piriting up the Americans to 
a&t what they had foretold; and he afferts that the object of 
the Americans, from the commencement of the difturbances, 
was unqualified independence. [t may as well be faid, that when 
the parliament in the beginning of Charles the Firft’s reign, 
refufed the fupplies, their object was to cut off his head 
the firft favourable opportunity.—Even at tle conclufion of 
thefe volumes, and after our author has with much candour 
detailed the civil and military operations of the war, he recurs 
to his opening fentiments with a warmth which we thought 
might have been confiderably leffened in his progrefs through 
fo much abfurdity, inconfiftency, and difgrace, on the part of 
Great Britain. ‘£ The Britifh minifter did not poffefs that 
towering genius which alone is fitted, in difficult and turbu- 
ent times, to overcome the /editious, and roufe the remifs to 
to their duty.’ Sedition is a word fo miferably perverted, and 
indeed fo unintelligible in itfelf, as {carcely to deferve a place 
in ferious hiftory. 

Making allowance for thefe objetionable parts, we are 
of opinion, that Mr. Stedman’s hiftory is an acceflion of con- 
fiderable importance to the hiftoric food. His flyle is often 
elegant, always perfpicuous, and he excels beyond all com- 
petition in the detail of military operations. Among fuch 
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a variety of matter, it is difficult to felect a paflage that will 
{uit our limits, and at the fame time do juftice to our author, 
The following, however, may give fome idea of the abilities 
difplayed on a fubjeét. of no little delicacy. After an account 
of the fuccefs of general Wafhington at ‘Trenton, in 1776, he 
adds, 


¢ Sir William Howe has been very feverely cenfured for having 
given the command of this poft to a foreigner, unacquainted with ° 
the language, cuftoms, or manners, of the people. He was liable 
to be impofed on by the country people in any information he might 
want; and little could be expected from colonel Rhalle in the way 
of conciliation accompanying that of armed force, the only way in 
which final fuccets was to be expected. For whoever cafts his eye 
on the map of the vaft continent of America, muft readily perceive 
that force of armsalone, unaccompanied by conciliatory meafures, 
muft be wild and chimerical. When the enemy had arrived in the 
town, the troops in the Britith fervice were folely occupied in fecur- 
ing their plunder i in waggons, and many of them were a¢tually made 

prifoners while engaged in this fhameful avocation. 
¢ Though the ficcefs of general Wafhington, in his attack on 
Trenton, had furpafled his moft fanguine expeétations, he yet 
dreaded every moment the approach of the troops under general 
Leflie, from Prince Town, and of colonel Donop from Mount 
Holly, and fled with the utmoit precipitation to his winter-quar- 
ters on the weft fide of the Delaware. Of taking up quarters in 
New Jerfey he never entertained a thought: not doubting but the 
Britifh commander, with a force fo greatly fuperior to his own, 
would reoccupy the important pofts on the Delaware, and fortify 
them fo ftrongly as to put it out of his power to retake them. Nor 
was Wafhington, as yet, fufficiently acquainted with the character 
of fir William Howe, to fuppofe it poflible that this commander 
might purfue a different line of conduct. To recover and fortify 
his chain of pofts on the Delaware was neceffary, in order to keep 
alive the panic already diffufed throughout all the colonies, and fup- 
port the {pirits of the well-affected to government. It was neceflary 
to the prefervation of Weft New Jerfey, juft conquered; it was 
neceflary, in order to convince the enemy that the Britifh troops, 
although they might be furprifed, were not intimidated or difcouraged 
from action: and, finally, it was practi cable without danger, as 
thofe troops were, at that crifis, fix times more in number, as well 
as fuperior in point of military difcipline and experience, to the 
fecble force that oppofed them. But inftead of an immediate 
movement of the two neareft corps, to regain what had been fo 
{trangely loft, colonel Donop abandoned his poft, and haftened to 
join ¢ general Leflie at Prince Town. Thefe officers, united, were 
much iuperior in force to general Wafhington: yet, though there 
was no enemy in New Jerfey to difturb them, they were permitted 
to 
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to remain for fome time wholly inactive. The two main barriers 
of the Britifh power on the Delaware being left unguarded and de- 
fencelefs, and the conduct of the Britifh commander betraying mani- 
feft irrefolution, if not infatuation, general Wafhington, after an 
interval of eight days, was encouraged again to crofs the Delaware, 

and march to Trenton at the head of four thoufand men. 
¢ The Britifh commander in chief was now ferioufly alarmed. 
The Britith and auxiliary troops, with the forces at Brunfwick under 
general Grant, advanced to Prince Town ; and lord Cornwallis, who 
was on the point of failing for England, was immediately ordered 
to leave New York, and take the command of the Jerfey army. As 
foon as his lordfhip joined general Grant, he marched to attack the 
enemy at Trenton. General Wathington, on his approach, retired, 
from the town, and crofling a rivulet at the back of it, pofted him- 
felf on fome high grounds, feemingly with a determination of de- 
fending them. Both armies immediately commenced a fevere 
cannonade, which continued till night. Lord Cornwallis determined 
to renew the attack next morning, but general Wafhington refolved 
not.to hazard a battle, About two in the morning of the third of 
January he retreated with profound filence, leaving his fires burn- 
ing, his pickets advanced, and feveral {mall parties for the purpofe 
of guarding the paflage of the rivulet. Quitting the main road, he 
took a large circuit through Allenftown, and proceeded to Prince 
Town, which place he intended to furprife. When lord Cornwallis 
quitted Prince Town, he left licutenant-colonel Mawhood to defend 
it with the feventeenth, the fortieth, and the fifty-fifth regiments. 
On the third of January however, orders were tran{mitted him to 
march with the feventeenth and fifty-fifth regiments to Maidenhead, 
a village midway between Prince Town and Trenton. General 
Wathington had ufed fuch expedition in his march, that at fun-rife 
his van came up with colonel Mawhood’s detachment, which had 
Juft begun its march. The morning was fo foggy, that the enemy 
were at firft fuppofed to be Heflians : colonel Mawhood foon dif- 
covering that it was part of the American army, immediately con- 
je€tured that general Wafhington had retreated from lord Cornwallis, 
and was on his march to Prince Town. A brook feparated the 
twoarmies. By cutting away a bridge over it, the detachment might 
have avoided an engagement, and fecured their paflage to Maiden- 
head. The commanding officer, however, conceiving that fome 
advantage might refult from delaying the enemy, refolved to hazard 
an action. The fogyinefs of the morning, and the woods, prevent- 
ed him from difcovering, at firft, the number of the enemy. Pof- 
feffing himfelf of fome high ground that led to Prince Town, he 
ordered the waggons to return to that place, and directed the fortieth 
regiment to come to his afliftance. When the enemy advanced he 
poured a heavy difcharge of artillery upon them, which did confider- 
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able execution, on account of their not having yet formed in a re- 
gular line. | For a fhort {pace of time a brifk cannonade was carried 
on on both fides. The van of the enemy beginning then to be in 
fome diforder, the feventeenth regiment rufhéd forward with fixed 
bayonets, and drove them back to a ravine which feparated them 
from their rear. Great flaughter enfued in the endeavour of the 
enemy to repafs this line. It was faid that, had the fifty-fifth regi- 
ment fupported the feventeenth with a proper degree of fpirit, and 
had the fortieth regiment obeyed the orders tranfmitted them to 
march to the afliftance of the other two regiments, the enemy would 
have totally failed in their defigns. But thefe feem to have been 
only the excufes with which it was attempted to cover the want of 
a regular combined difpofition for the attack: a negleé naturally 
imputable to the unexpectednefs of fuch a meeting with the Ame- 
rican army. The feventeenth regiment, fevered by their ardour 
from the reft of the Britifh detachment, cut their way through theene- 
my, and purfued their march to Maidenhead. This was one of the moft 
gallant exploits during the whole war, Captain Scot, who led that 
regiment, received very deferved applaufe for his conduét on that 
occafion. The Englifh fuffered confiderably in killed and wound- 
ed, and the Americans much more, Among the killed, on the part 
of | the latter, was a general Mercer, whofe lofs was extremely lament- 
ed. The fortieth and fifty-fifth regiments being unable to make good 
their way to Maidenhead, effected a retreat to Brunfwick, with 
the lofs of near one half theirnumber. ‘The Americans at the fame 
time took poffeffion of Prince Town. As foon as daylight appear- 
ed, on the third of January, lord Cornwallis difcovered the retreat of 
the American army, and entertaining apprehenfions for the fafety 
of Brunfwick, which was in a defencelefs fituation, refolved to 
march inftantly to its relief. On the approach of his lordfhip, gene- 
ral Wafhington retreated from Prince Town, and proceeded to 
Brunfwick. Brigadier Matthews, the commanding officer of the 
yarrifon, being informed of his approach, took the precaution to 
fend away the immenfe quantity of ftores that had been placed there 
for tie ufe of the army, and with his fmall detachment pofted him- 
felf on fome high grounds commanding the town, intending to 
check the progrefs of the enemy, in order to cover the retreat of the 
ftore-waggons, which were hurrying along the Rariton to a bridge 
about two miles diftant from the town, ‘The captive general Lee, 
who was coifined in Brunfwick, was at the fame time difpatched 
acrofs the Rariton in company with thefe waggons. — 
¢ Notwithftanding the expedition that general Wafhington ufed 
in his march to Brunfwick, yet his rear was hard preffed by the van 
of the Englifharmy. He therefore refolved to relinquifh his defigns 
on Brunfwick, and crofféd the Millftone river, breaking down the 
bridge at King’s Town to evade a purfuit. 
| ¢ The 
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* The army under lord Cornwallis, haraffed and fatigued, de- 
clined purfuing the enemy, and proceeded to Brunfwick. Whilft 
Cernwallis, for the neceflary refrefhment of his troops, remained in 
this town, general Wafhington over-ran both Eaft and Weft Jerfey, 
fpreading his army over the Rariton, and penetrating into Effex 
County, where he made himfelf mafter of the coaft oppofite to 
Staten Ifland, by feibing Newark, Elizabeth Town, and Wood- 
bridge. His head-quarters he fixed at Morris Town. This place 
is fituated amongft hills which are difficult of accefs. A fine coun- 
try was in his rear, whence he could draw fupplies, and through 
which he could at any time fecure an eafy paflage over the Delaware. 

‘ By fuch iudicious movements did general Wafhington not only 
fave Philadelphia and Penfylvania, but recover the greateft part of 
the Jerfeys, in defiance of an army infinitely fuperior to his, in dif- 
cipline, refources, and numbers, Of all their recent extenfive pof- 
feffions in the Jerfeys, the Englifh retained now only the pofts of 
Brunfwick and Amboy ; the firft fituated on the banks of the Rari- 
ton; the fecond on a point of land at its mouth. Both places have 
an open communication with New York by fea. 

* In all thefe tranfaétions there was fomething inexplicable, to 
the rational part of mankind, They could not, by any well-founded 
arguments, defend the manner in which the trodps were cantoned. 
They could not account for fo flender an eftablifhment being left on 
the two barriers of Trenton and Bordenton. At the firft place, Rhalle 
had only twelve hundred Heffians; at the fecond, count Donop’s 
force exceeded not two thoufand. The neglecting to fortify thefe 
pofts neareft the enemy, and moft in danger, feemed to them un- 
pardonable : the placing the Britifh in the greateft numbers fartheft 
from the enemy ; the not retaking the pofts on the banks of the 
Delaware, which pofts covered the whole province of Jerfey: all 
thefe circumftances were generally animadverted on with much 
feverity. Men of plain fenfe could not underftand why the com- 
mander in chief, at the head of thirty thoufand veteran troops, fhould 
fuffer an undifciplined army, not amounting to a fixth part of his 
own numbers, to remain in a province fo lately in his firm poffeflion ; 
and notonly to remain there, but to compel him to abandon that pro- 
vince. When the adherents of adminiftration reflefted on the 
dreadful confequences that muft arife from this erroneous conduét, 
they were reduced to a fituation of grief and defpair. 

‘ General Watfhington, with his ufual fagacity, perceived that, 
during the winter of 1776, his fituation required enterprife and dar- 
ing expedients; which, while they harafled the Britifh army, would 
keep his little force in action, and prevent the minds of his men from 
yielding to the fatal effe&ts of defpondence. Small as his force was, 
he always pofted himfelf near the Britifh army. He was inceflant- 
ly infulting, furprifing, and cutting off their pickets and advanced 
guards ; firm and undaunted amidft want, inclemency of weather, 
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and difficulty and danger of every kind. Amboy and Brunfwick 
were in a manner befieged. In this unfavourable and indecifive 
warfare it is fuppofed that more of the Britifh were facrificed than 
would have been loft in an attack on general Wafhington’s whole 
force, which, at this period, was lefs than four thoufand men, moft 
of them undifciplined and inexperienced, and fuch as might have 
been defeated and difperfed by a fifth part of the Britifh army. 

‘ Sir William Howe fuffered fuch an enemy, fo greatly inferior to 
his own, as then oppofed him, to remain for fix months within 
twenty five miles of his head-quarters, without moleftation, and 
without taking any means to revenge the infults that were offered 
daily to the army under his command. 

* It has been alleged in defence of fir William Howe's inactivity 
and paflive demeanour, that he had to attack an enemy, pofted in 
a country containing numberlefs inacceffible poits, and {trong natu- 
ral barriers formed by the various combinations of woods, moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and marfhes; and that thefe circumflances might 
be faid to fight the battles of the inhabitants of fuch countries in a 
defenfive war. Allowing the validity of this argument, {till it will 
neither acquit the commander in chief of the charge of impolicy, 
in not crofling the Delaware after the capture of Forts Lee and 
Wafhington, nor {n the feveral other inftances already mentioned. 

* Thefe fuccefsful operations on the part of the Americans were 
immediately followed by a proclamation, in the name of general 
Wathington, abfolving all thofe who had been induced to take the 
oaths of allegiance tendered by the Britifh commiffioners, and pro- 
mifing them protection on condition of their fub{cribing to'a form 
of oath prefcribed by congrefs. ‘The effeéts of this proclamation 
were almoft inftantaneous. The inhabitants of the Jerfeys, who 
had conceived a violent hatred to the Britifh army, on account of 
their unchecked courfe of plundering, inftantly renounced their alle- 
giance to Great Britain, and attached themfelves to the caufe of 
America. Several who were refolved to avenge their wrongs, join- 
ed the army under general Wafhington, w hile others rendered equal 
fervice to the fide to which they attached themfelves, by fupplying 
the American army with provitions and fuel, and by conveying in- 
telligence of the operations of the Britifh army at Brunfw ick and 
Amboy. 

‘In confequence of their affiftance, general Wathington was 
enabled to barafs the Englifh greatly. “The excurfions which the 
garrifon of Brunfwick made for forage, were often attended with fatal 
confequences; and as the American army had extended their line 
of cantonments from Morris ‘Town to Woodbridge, within three 
miles of Amboy, the provifions that were forced to be conveyed by 
land to Brunfwick were often cut off by parties of the enemy, who 
were always on the watch, and to whom intelligence was _regular- 
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Jy conveyed by thofe perfons who inhabited the fpace of ground be- 
tween Amboy and Brunfwick. General Howe too, as has been 
obferved, had iffued proclamations, calling upon the inhabitants 
to join him, in fupporting his majefty’s government, and promifing 
them protection in both perfon and property. But no fooner had 
the army entered the Jerfeys, than the bufinefs (we fay bufinefs, for 
it was a perfect trade) of plunder began. The friend and the foe, 
from the hand of rapine, fhared alike. The people’s property was 
taken, without being paid for, or even a receipt given, which would 
have been evidence that fuch property was taken ; leaving the ‘pay- 
ment or non-payment to be determined by the iflue of the war, and 
the political merit of the parties, The Britifh army foraged indif- 
criminately, procuring confiderable fupplies of hay, oats, Indian 
corn, cattle, and horfes; which were never or but very feldom paid 
fors Neverthelefs the expences of the extraordinaries of the army 
were rapidly increafing, and ultimately {welled to a moft unparallel- 
ed and alarming amount. 

* Before the difafter at Trenton, the people of the Jerfeys were 
well affected to his majefty’s government. Numbers joined the royal 
army ; and two brigades of previncials were raifed for the Britifh 
fervice, who, on many fubfequent occafions, difcharged their duty 
with all the zeal of good fubjeéts, and the bravery of veteran fol- 
diers. But when the people found that the promifed protection was 
not afforded them ; that their property was feized, and moft wan. 
tonly deftroyed; that, in many inftances, their families were infult- 
ed, ftripped of their beds, with other furniture—nay, even of their 
very wearing apparel; they then determined to try the other fide, 
trufting that they would at leaft, at one period or other, receive 
¢ompenfation for the fupplies taken from them for the ufe of the 
American army. And it is but juftice to fay that the Americans 
never took any thing from their friends, but in cafes of neceffity ; 
in which cafes they uniformly gave receipts for what they did take, 
always living, aslong as they could, upon their enemies; and never 
fuffering their troops to plunder their friends with impunity. But 

ican troops were 
fuffered to plunder the loyalifts, and to exercife with impunity every 
act of barbarity on that unfortunate clafs of people; frequently in- 
flicting on them even fcourges and ftripes. 

‘ In this manner ended the campaign of 1776; in the courfe of 
which it has been fufficieu:!y feen, how advantages were neglected 
on the one part, and trivial occurrences rendered highly beneficial 
on the other; and, what activity and perfeverance can effec, even 
with inferiority of flrength, when oppofed to negligence and inert- 

a.” 


This judicious difcernment between the unavoidable faile 


ures, and the more culpable errors of our commanders, con- 
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ftitutes the chief merit of this part of the work; and we may 
venture to recommend it as throwing a light upon the art of 
war, which cannot but be highly important to military men. 
His ftrictures are delivered with a becoming firmnefs, and he 
feems as anxious, when opportunity ferves, to beftow commen- 
dation. We would particularly refer to his account of the 
caufes of the capture of general Burgoyne and lord Cornwal- 
lis, In difcufling the political events, he leans, as we have 
obferved, to the fide of government, but without prefuming to 
exculpate the conductors of the war from the charges of ig- 
norance, indolence, and mifmanagement. The whole is illuf- 
trated by plans of fieges, &c. which appear to be executed 
with fidelity. One error, indeed, he hag transferred from the 
letter-prefs into the plan of the action at Bunker’s-hill. He 
places this ation upon Bunker’s-hill, and we know that it iscom- 
monly called the battle of Bunker’s-hill; but, as he appears to 
have confulted Ramfay and Gordon on other accounts, he 
muft-have feen that that battle was actually fought upon 
Breed’s-hill, at fome diftance from the other. The Ameri- 
cans did intend to fortify Bunker’s-hill; but, by fome 
miftake, which neither Gordon nor Ramfay explains, they 
fortified the other, and there the unfortunate battle was 


fought. A few other inaccuracies might be noticed, but they 
weigh little againft the general merit of the work, which is 
written with great ability, knowledge of the fubject, and ele- 
gant powers of communication, 





Sketches of a Plan for an effcfual and general Reformation of 
Life and Manners. By ‘ohn Donaldfon, Efq. 8vo. 45. 
fewed, Cadell and Davies. 1794. | 


T° improve life and manners is the with neareft the heart 

of every wife and good man, and the failings which he 
perceives in himfelf, and is daily endeavouring to conquer, 
as well as the prevailing vices of the times, affect him with 
ferious concern. ‘The plans, therefore, which he fees pro- 
duced from time to time for a general and fpeedy cure of the 
difeafes in the moral world, however vifionary they may ap- 
pear in the eyes of the politician, are a proof, that many per- 
fons are equally concerned with himclf in regretting the evils 
around them; and he trufts, that, by a conftant call to the 
public on the fubje& of grievances which may be remedied, if 
not a total yet a partial and a gradual reformation may be ob- 
tained. He recollects that the benevolent Howard was fre- 
quently treated in his refearches with indifference of con- 
tempt 3 yet to his exertions we are mdebted for the mn 
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of many fcenes of mifery, which before his time paffed unno- 
ticed in the manfions humanely intended for the comfort of 
the fick, or defigned by government for the reformation of 
the prifoner. 

The work before us propofes many modes of reform, by 
which not only the public morals, but the public revenue will 
be improved, ‘ The intereft of government will be made in- 
feparable from its duty to the public, fo that the more real 
good is done to the people, the more the revenue will be in- 
creafed.’ We are firmly of opinion that the intereft of a 
good government and of the people is one and the fame thing : 
an error either in government or the people will produce néarly 
the fame effects: they at mutually upon each other; a vici- 
ous government mutt make in timea vicious people, and by a 
vicious people, unlefs in circumftances of diftrefs, which fhall 
bring them to a fenfe of their duty, a good government cannot 
be formed. Hence it follows, that it is the intereft of all 
governments to note the increafe of vice in the people, to trace 
it to its fource, to eradicate it with the utmoft fpeed, even if 
its origin fhould be found iu perfons of the higheft rank; and, 
if, through lapfe of time, abufes fhould creep into the govern- 
ment, it is equally the intereft of the people, that they fhould 
be {peedily corrected. Had thefe maxims been received with 
proper attention in a neighbouring kingdom, the convulfion, 
by which it has not only been torn to pieces itfelf, but has 
occafioned terror and difmay in every potentate of Europe, 
would not only have been avoided, but, by an eafy and gradual 
change, the fituation of every individual would, without blood- 
fhed and confufion, have been ameliorated. 

It is natural, that writers on this fubje& fhould afcribe the 
wickednefs, too notorious to be unnoticed, to different caufes : 
much will depend on their mode of life, and the objeé&ts with 
which they have been chiefly converfant. Our author con- 
ceives, that the chief caufes of all our wickednefs * proceed 
from the bad management of our charity fchools, workhoufes, 
and prifons, and the great encouragement given to foreigners, 
their cuftoms, language, and manners.’ ‘That there is room 
for amendment in thefe things, we are firmly convinced; but 
many other caufes muft be taken into the account, when we 
reflect on the diflolutenefs of manners which overwhelms the 
nation. We cannot too agree with our author in recommend. 
ing, that the children of the poor fhould be taught only to 
read and work, and the firft rudiments of their religion: on 
the contrary, we conceive that no bounds of this fort fhould 
be fet to inftruction, that many of them may be made more 
ufeful citizens by writing and arithmetic, and that the {phere 
ef utility is never diminithed by the enlargement of knowledge, 
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From our prifoners, if our author’s account is to be depend- 
ed on, a prodigious mafs of evil muft arife ; and we were 
fhocked to find, that, notwithftanding the labours of Howard, 
a more rigorous infpection into the places of confinement is 
wanted to preferve due order and decorum. The following 
account is given of the King’s Bench: 


€ In fpring 1793, there were about feven hundred prifoners ; 
their wives, miftreffes, children, and fervants, about four hundred; 
‘which made above one thoufand, almoft conftantly refiding there ; 
and their vifitors on an average at leaft five hundred, who may 
come at eight in the morning and remain till ten at night. Thofe, 
with dogs, cats, fowls, and birds, are the inhabitants of the place. 

* The area allotted for the prifoners to walk in for air and exer 
cife, is almoft entirely taken up in the day with racket playing 
and other games, and at night with children and dogs; fo that the 
prifoners are in a great meafure prevented from walking, .as thofe 
idle and riotous gamblers carry every thing their own way. Racket 
playing, &c. is not confined to the prifoners ; the marfhal’s coach- 
man or ftable-boy, or any gambler in the world that choofes, may 
€ome in and go out as he pleafes, the fame as to a bear-garden; fo 
that it is made a feminary for wickednefs and gaming. 

* When the marfhal has been {poken to, to prevent ftrangers from 
playing at rackets, and enforce the order upon the prifon-door 
againit dogs being admitted, he faid, “ It would be hard, when a 
‘prifoner had a friend to come to fee him, not to allow them to play 
a game at rackets ; and it would alfo be hard to deny a prifoner the 
hberty of keeping a favourite fpaniel.” 

* When requefted to have fome idle fellows (that kept in the pri- 
fon for reafons beft known to themfelves) taken up for his majefty’s 
fervice, he gave no anfwer; and when fome of the prifoners com- 
plained of the bad treatment they had received from their fellow 
prifoners, the marfhal at Iaft fent for the parties to the lobby, and 
told the complainer that Mr. was drunk when he committed 
the offence, and was now ready to make an apology, which was as 
much as one gentleman could expect from another. Here he ac 
knowledged the offender was drunk, and yet did not enforce the law 
againft drunkennefs, as he knew it would be punifhing fome of his 
beft cuftomers. 

* From every inquiry I have been able to make, I cannot find 
that either the marfhal or his deputy have entered the prifon for 
months, or perhaps for years, te oblerve the conduct of the prifou- 
ers, or to afford them any advice or afhitance. ‘This they leave to 
others, who had need of people to regulate them; by w hich means 
the internal government of the prifon is much negleéted. It mutt 
be a great lois to fociety to have the children of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen affeciating with the worft of characters.’ 


6 Some 
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Some ufeful regulations are propofed to check thefe evils ; 
and, if the calculation is true, that within the laft thirty-four 
years above a million of perfons have been vifitors of prifons, 
either in a ftate of confinement, or as connected intimately 
with the prifoners, they muft be allowed to be much wanted. 
In the prefent times, when there has been fo much heat among 
the various profeffors of religion, a hint thrown out to deter- 
mine the merits of the refpective fets gave us much plea- 
fure, and we fhould be happy in feeing it adopted by autho- 
rity. It is recommended, that every prifoner fhould name his 
feét, and ‘ by thus making a fair and comparative triat of the 
different religious fects in this kingdom, we fhall fee, which 
ef them, in proportion to their numbers, fills our jails moft ; 
confequently thofe fe&ts, who fend the feweft there, will be 
efteemed the beft members of fociety.’ 

There are many other ufeful hints of the fame fort, which 
the limits of our Review will not permit us to tranfcribe: but 
we cannot deny ourfelves the fatisfaction of imprefling on the 
minds of thofe readers, who are alarmed at every appearance 
of innovation, that the greateft improvements in focial life at 
one time came under that term, and it muft be either wicked- 
ednefs or folly which rejeéts good becaufe it is a novelty. 


‘Tt is aftonifhiag to fee the flow progrefs of improvements, and 
the abfurd objections made to them, even by people of good fenfe 
and education. His late majefty propofed to have the ftreets of 
London and Weftminfter paved in the prefent way, as they were fo 
rough for the queen’s coach; but on advifing with the phyficians, 
they faid it would bevery hurtful to the health of his majefty’s good 
citizens of London, who‘had little time to {pare for the taking of 
exercife, and that the jolting of a ‘coach for one mile over the ftones 
didthem more fervice than the travelling of feveral miles on a fmooth 
road. His majeity had too great-a regard for his people to counte-~ 
mance any thing that would injure their health, and fo it was dropt. 
However, the turnpike roads bétwixt London and Edinburgh being 
much improved, many Londoners going there, and feeing the fu- 
periority of their ftreets to thofe in London, above thirty years ago 
they made trial of it in Weftminfter, and [ am told that York-ftreet, 
St. James's, was the firft paved; andthe mob were fo much dif- 
pleafed with it, that what was laid in the day they pulled up in the 
night. Amongit other objections, they faid the ftones were fo {mall 
they could not bear the weight of the carriages, and fo fmooth the 
horfes could have no footing; that, by removing the figns, it would 
be impefiible to find their fhops, &c. and fo their trade would be 
ruined. It was in vain to tell them that the city of Edinburgh had 
‘been paved in that manner for morethan one hundred years; but 
on trial it is now become univerfal,and many other cities and towns 

have 
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have adopted it, and I believe nothing now would induce them 
to fubmit to have the ftreets paved in the old way.’ 


The remarks on law are judicious; and we fhould be happy 
to fee our author’s advice adopted, that all fiétions in law pro- 
ceedings, as well as foreign terms, whith a common Englifh- 
man does not underftand, fhould be laid afide. ‘The tax pro- 

ofed on dogs we cannot receive without hefitation ; or at leaft 
we fhould wifh it to be confined to paeks of hounds. The cal- 
culation on the favings of a nation, by fhortening and levelling 
roads, muft furprife every one not attentive to this fubjec: 
and when parliament fhall be lefs diftra&ted by private dif- 
ae and an interference in the affairs of other nations, the 

appinefs of our own country will, we are confident, be more 
increafed by this on meature, than by all the foreign con- 
quefts, gained, it is faid, with glory, though at the expence of 
murders, and treafure without end. The fame may be faid 
of canals; and the idea of government taking fome pains to re- 
watd, as well as to punifh the lower claffes of people, deferves 
to be inveftigated ; but we are rather apprehenfive, from fome 
temarks on the fabbath and religious inftitutions, that our au- 
thor’s reforms would be frequently found incompatible with 
the fpirit and genius of a free people. 

Uponthe whole, we may recommend this publication as the 
work of one, who has thought much on the various means by 
which our nation may be improved,and who feems to be impreffed 
with zeal for the fervice of the public: at the fame time we 
were forry that he fhould not be content with labouring in his 
vocation, but muft obtrude himfelf forward, to demand, in a 
manner by no means agreeable to the Englith tafte, a pecuni- 
ary reward from government for his exertions. Such fenti- 
ments as the following, may well be fpared in future publi- 
cations. ‘I have been for half a century engaged in differ- 
ent purfuits of public utility, and have never yet had one 
penny of public money, or one proof of minifterial favour. I 
10pe it is not too late to expect, that government will give me 
fome fubftantial mark of their favour for my paft fervices, and 
as an earneft of what I may expect for my future labours.” 
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PT HE manner in which the firft volumes of this hiftory have 
been received by the public, was fuch as, it might well be 
hoped, would induce the author to fulfill his conditional pro- 


mile of prefenting them with the remainder ; and, if we are not 
miftaken, 
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miftaken, the approbation of. the public may be traced in the 
increafing boldnefs and fpirit ofthe remarks. ‘hefe volumes 
begin with the acceflion of the prefent king, and are con- 
tinued through the eventful periods of the American and the 
French revolutions, to the declaration of war in the year 1794. 
The undertaking .is arduous ; but Mr. Belfham treads upon 
this tender ground with a firmnefs and manly decifion which 
does honour’ to the independence of his charaéter, and the 
philofophic and liberal fpirit with which he has marked the 
pafling fcenes of fo interefting a drama. It may, perhaps, be 
queftioned by fome, whether he has not defcended lower into 
the prefent time than ftri€tly belongs to the province of hif- 
tory; tranfa@tions fo recent mix not only with the politics of: 
exifting parties, but even with the paffions and prejudices of 
the current hour; nor is it eafy for a writer to {peak as his 
feelings lead him towards living characters, without violating 
the delicacy of thofe whom he commends, or tranfgrefling 
decorum. towards thofe he reprobates. ‘They would with, 
therefore, there. fhould ‘be. a certain fpace left between the 
provinces-of the prefent and the’ paft, analogous to the debate- 
able land,. which was formerly allowed to remain unoccupied 
in the unclaimed boundary between the territories of the Scotch 
and Englifh monarchs. Mr. Belfham, however, has acquitted 
himfelf in this difficult tafk with-dignity and fpirit, without 
lofing fight of candour ; he evidently takes a fide, and, there- 
fore, thofe of the other fide will often feel themfelves offended; 
but, however he may fhow an honeft predile€tion for the 
party he moft approves of, he certainly cannot be called a 
parry writer. . 

he firft volume opens with prefenting a view of the bright 
morning of the reign of our prefent monarch, popular from 
the glofs of youth, foom the previous apprehenfions of a mino- 
rity, from his birth as an Englifhman, fromthe lu(tre of mili- 
tary fuccefs and conqueft, which made the period that follow- 
ed his acceflion one of the moft fplendid in the Englith hif- 
tory. Under the appearance of unanimity which marked the 
beginning of his reign, there was, however, foon difcovered a 
fecret influence which tended to throw power into different 
hands from thofe which had held it under the Brunfwic farhily. 


‘ The grand parties which divided the nation at this juncture, nomi- 
nally indeed co-incided with thofe which prevailed at the diftant wras 
of the revolution and acceffion. Duta real and moft material alter- 
ation had taken place. By the impolitic violence of the meaturgs 
adopted by the Whigs on their reftoration to power, a great propor 
tion of the Tories were driven into Jacobitifm ; but after repeated 
unfuccefsful efforts, the caufe of the Pretender was given up as de- 
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{perate, and his very name had funk into contempt and almoft inte; 
oblivion. The more.refpeétable part of the Tories, long fince aban= 
doning the abfurd {peculative opinions of their ancettors, but re 
taining at bottom {trong monarchical prepoffeffions, with high and 
arbitrary maxims of government, confined their oppofition to the 
new and unconftitutional meafures,adopted by the: Whigs. Siacé 
the death of the late prince of Wales their political importance had 
much diminifhed, and they feemed;in gloomy and portentous 
filence, myfterioufly to referve themfelves for more favorable times: 
The principles of the Whigs, whe conftituted the bulk of the king~ 
dom, had fuffered little variation.- It might neverthelefs be obferv- 
ed, that, as the national attachment to the Houfe of Brunfwic in- 
creafed, the national diflike of the Whig.or.Hanoverian fyftem of 
polities ‘had proportionally diminifhed. A ftanding army, a na- 
tard Sebt, a German war, a feptennial parliament, agovernment by 
iafluence—terms once of terrific and hateful found++ no- longer ex 
cited aiarm. ; "Fhe third grand political dittinétion was, that’ of the 
Diffentegs, comprehending under this genérat denomination all the 
different ¢laflés of Proteftant fectaries, .whd:had!been ever aniform+ 
ly and clofely connected with the; Whigs by theinconmonsitachment 
to-the principles of liberty-civil.and religious—+by! théir zeal for the 
Houfe of. Hanover, and their indifcriminaté fupppttef the meafured 
of the court—a zeal at this, period {till fubfifting:and operating on: 
thei part with unabated ardor. This very ciréumftance however, 
taken in: conjunétien with: the ‘known faét that the, bulk of :the 
eftabliflied clergy had fince the era of the revolition {invariably fided 
with the oppofition, plajply fhowed, to{adopt the’ werds ef 'a proz- 
found and. philofophical hiftorian, “* that.an.extrinfic weight, fome 
bias, was yet hanging on the conftitution, which turned-it fron its 
natural courfe.” But theeftablithed clérgy, once the firm and paffionate 
adherents of the Houfe of Stuart, began at, length to be fenfibie of 
the ftrange delufion they had labored under, and were now: well 
difpofed to compenfate for former deficiencies, by the exceflive avers 
flow of their prefent loyalty. When a competition for royal favor 
was thus eftablithed between the church and the fectaries, it was 
evident that the latter muft foon find themfeives unable to maintain 
the conteft. The interefts of the chur¢h, 7. ¢. of the elergy, muft)be 
ailowed fo far to.co-incide with thofe of the crown, as clearly to 
fuggeft the policy of oppofing, with united ftrength, all innovations 
by which the power or fplendor of either might be eventually af- 
fected. Exclufive of this leading confideration, the dignity, the 
grandeur, the opulence affociated with an eftabtifhment, would give: 
it a decifive fuperiority, in the fcale of royaleftimation, over a body 
of men entirely deftitute of thefe advantages. Confcious of their 
prodigieus inferiority in thefe refpeéts, the Diffenters would naturally 
regard the prerogative of the monarch, and the authority. of the 
church, with jealous eyes. They would eagerly feize every occa- 
' ' fon 
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fion~to fecure and extend the-general fyftem of liberty, and in the 


ufual courfe of things would be inclined to favor the party in oppo- 
fition to the court.’ 


Though Mr. Pitt was the moft fuccefsful war minifter we 
had ever had, he never feems to have been a favorite with the 
court, and:being oppofed in his opinion that we fhould declare 
immediate war with Spain, on account of a treaty then enter- 
ed into between the two branches of the Houte of Bourbon, 
the high fpirited minifter thought proper to refign, that he 
sifgie be no longer refponfible for meafures he was not’allow- 
ed.to guide. The war however took place;and was remarkably 
fuccefsful, for‘ the grand machine of government once put inte 
motion, continued for a time its progrefs with the fame force 
and velocity as if ftill guided by the powerful hand which 
firft urged it intoaction.’ The conquett of Martinico and other 
iflands, of the Manilla and the Havannah, and the taking the 
Hermione, gratified at once our avarice ahd ambition. Peacé 
was at length made under the aufpices of lord Bute, little to 
the fatisfaction of the nation, who were fo elated with their 
fucceffes, that probably no peace, which enemies not abfolutely 
ruined could be brought to agree to, would have fatisfied 
them. It is, indeed, but too natural to be dazzled with vic- 
tory, and to with to purfue conqueft; had ‘they been enamour= 
ed of defeat, difgrace, and ruin, it would have been more 
difficult to account for their propenfity. After the peace, lord 
Bute refigned, though his influence, as is well known, was fup> 
pofed to continue much longer. ‘The affair of Mr. Witkes, 
relating to general warrants, forms a prominent feature of this 
period, and is related with clearnefs and impartiality. But 
fcenes of much greater importance foon arofe in the differenceé 
between this country and America, begun by Mr. Grenville’s 
famous ftamp act. If nations are capable of deriving wifdom 
from the experience of paft blunders and difgraces, which 
one is almoft ready to think they are not, the relation of the fteps 
by which this mighty conteft came on, the warnings of the 
wife, the confidence of the fanguine, and the alternate threats 
and conceflions, which produced now irritation, and now 
contempt, would afford an inftru€tive and a feafonable leffon. 
Mr. Belfham has not been {paring M@ quoting many animated 
fpeeches, and in making many pointed remarks again{t this 

atal war. In India the {cene is different : the fucceflés of lord 
Clive occupy a brilliant page in the hiftory ; but the confe- 

uences of fuch an influx of wealth as now began to pour in 
Fee the fubjugated Eaft, are thus pointed ourby our intelli- 
gent author: 
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‘ The enfuing general election was fignalized above all others, by 
the immenfe fums expended in electioneering contefts. The current 
price of boroughs—for fuch is the corrupt ftate of the national re- 
prefentation in England, that this language is authorized by com- 
mon ufe—was ertormoufly raifed by the rival-plunderers of the eaft 
and of the weft, who, by a new fpecies of alchymy, had tranf- 
muted into Engtifh gold the blood of Africa and the tears of Hin- 
doftan. Many private fortunes were ruined, or materially impaired, 
by contefts carried on with the utmoft fhamelefinefs of political de- 
pravity.’ 


Nor is there lefs juftice or lefs fpirit in the fubfequent ac- 
count of the event of an accufation againft lord Clive, on 
pretty much the fame grounds with the trial which now enga- 
ges the attention of the public. 


* Many of the moft refpectable and impartial members of the 
houfe could not on reflection but think it an harfh and invidious 
thing, that the vengeance of parliament thould be directed againft a 
man who had raifed fo high the reputation of the Britifh army in 
India—who had fought. the battles of his country with fuch un- 
paralleled glory and fuccefs—and who would to the lateft generations 
be accounted amongtt the moft illuftrious of her heroes. ‘That the 
fyftem of policy adopted by the company’s fervants in India was 
totally indefenfible muft be admitted ; but it did not appear from 
the nature of the regulations, which had received the fanction of par- 
liament, that any radical alteration of that iy{tem was in contempla- 
tion. A great empire had been founded in the eaft, chiefly through 
the exertions of the noble lord againft whom this charge of delin- 
quency was brought. Is it ferioufly meant to relinguith this em- 
pire? to reitore thofe immenfe fums to the native princes and in- 
habitants, of which they have been plundered? Far from it. The 
queftion is merely, whether the ftate or the company fhall enjoy the 
advantages arifing from thefe va poffeflions? Of this conteft the 
refult is known. The company, loaded with reproach and obloquy, 
are cenfured, condemned, and punifhed, without fo much as being 
heard in their own défence ; but reftitution is made, not to the 
princes of India, but to the people of Great Britain : and almoft at 
the fame inftant that we are palling bills for the purpofe of tranf-. 
ferring the riches of Hindoftan from the treafury of the company to 
the royal exchequer, we are called upon to vote impeachments 
againit the nan by whofe heroic etiorts of valor and plans of policy 
thofe riches were acquired. Is there any trace of dignity, of con- 
fiftency, or virtue in this conduct : If we are deliberately determined 
. to keep poffeffion of thofe dominions, which are univerfally allow- 
ed to have: been imjuitiy acquired, we are parties in the injuftice, 
and thofé who. were the original actors of it are entitled from the 
‘jultide of the nation (for there is a juftice even in injuftice) to in- 
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déninity at leaft, if not to gratitude and applaufe; and all that can 
With propriety be done, fhort of reftitution and emancipation, is to 
fecure, by wife and equitable regulations, the future happinefs and 
welfare of thofe diftant nations, who are become by an aftonifhing 
viciffitude of fortune fubjeét to our dominion. 

* On putting the queftion, the laft claufe of the refolution was 
rejected, although the minifter declared in favor of the words of cen- 
fure, and divided in the minority. An amendment was then moved, 
“ that lord Clive did at the fame time render great and meritorious 
fervices to this country ;” which was carried by a confiderable majo- 
rity, and anend put to the inquiry. A deep impreffion was never- 
thelefs made upon the mind of this nobleman by this public accufa- 
tion, aud by the odivm and obloquy which from this time attached 
itfelf to his character. His faculties, no longer roufed to aétion by 
the neceflity of yreat and vigorous exertion, languifhed in retirement 
and folitude, aad gradually preyed upon themfelves till exiftence 
became infupportable. Originally educated in ftri€@ principles of 
religion, it is probable that his early affociations now recurred with 
redoubled force; and though acquitted by the higheft human jurif- 
diction, he could not acquit himfelf, or hope for acquittal at that 
far more awful tribunal at which he dreaded to appear. After a 
few years pafled in a ftate of wretchednefs and defpondency, he at 
length put a voluntary period to his life; by this melancholy cata- 
ftrophe demonttrating to mankind the vanity of human purfuits and 
wifhes, and the infinite fuperiority of con{cious virtue to all the gifts 
of fame and fortune.’ 


Our limits will not permit us to follow the hiftorian in his 
detail of the minifterial arrangements which occupied the 
cabinet till the accrffion of lord North. He has given us rather 
a laboured apology for the duke of Grafton. When we are 
told that * Lord Chatham urged his acceptance of the treafury, 
which on the firft offer he had pofitively declined,’ it founds, 
we confefs, too like a nolo epifcopari; nor can any man be 
vindicated for being the offenfible patron of meafures which he 
in reality difcountenanced und difapproved. We thall give with 
more pleafure the chara@ters of lord North, and of his rivaland 
coadjutor Mr, Fox. It is eafy to fee which of them is drawn 
con amore. 


‘ He (Townthend) was fucceeded in his office of chancellor ef 
the exchequer by Frederick lerd North, eldeft fon of the earl of 
Guildford—a man as yet but little known to the public, but who 
foon rofe to great eminence in the fate. Although his notions of 
government evidently appeared of the high and Tory caft, his tem- 
per was mild, equable, and pleafant. His abilities, theugh by no 
means of the firft ciafs, werefar removed from contempt ; his know- 
ledge pf bufineis was extenfive, his integrity. unimpeached ; and, 
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though indolent and unenterprifing by conftitution, he was occafions, 
ally capable of refolute and perfevering exertion. It muft however 
be remarked, that a certain indiftinétnefs and confufion of ideas un- 
fortunately pervaded his general fyftem of thinking ; and though he 
feemed habitually to aim at the thing which was right, and often 
made a confiderable approach towards it, he almoft invariably ftopped 
fhort of the true and genuine ftandard of political propriety. With 
the reputation of meaning well, therefore, he acquired the imputa- 
tion of indecifion and inftability—~and the general tenor of his admi- 
niftration muft certainly be allowed to exhibit very few indications 
of energy, wifdom, or force of penetration.’ 








¢ Mr. Charles Jenkinfon being nominated vice-treafurer of Ireland, 
his feat at the board of treafury was filled by the honorable Charles 
James Fox, fecond fon of lord Holland, a young man who had ) ) 
already arrefted the attention of the public by the extent of his poli- ' 
tical knowledge, and the fplendor of his parliamentary talents. This 
appeared the more extraordinary, as it was known that he indulged 
without referve in all the fafhionable levities and diffipations incident 
to his age and ftation. It ought, however, at the fame time to be re- 
marked, that he ftopped fhort of thofe vices which effentially debafe 
and contaminate the moral chara¢éter, and which are equally incom- 
p«t.ble with prefent efteem or future hope. For though diffipation 
borders upon the region of moral depravity, and too often termi- 
nates in it,there is a real and very important difference between them, ' 
A youth of high fpirit and elevated rank, endowed with lively fenfi- 
bilities, and pofleffing all the advantages which nature and fortune 
can beftow, may be confidered, on his firft entrance into life, as 
placed ina {cene of abfolute enchantment. Pleafure prefents herfelf 
in a thoufand forms, and, in the ardor and effervefcence of pailion, 
no other objec is perceived for which exiftence is defirable. At 
length the fafcination diffolves,and it will be indeed fortunate if he is 
then able to transfer his regards to thofe fuperior purfuits which are 
calculated to give full {cope to the intellectual and rational faculties. 
In the higher walks of life, when the concomitant temptations are ) , 
furmounted, and advantages improved, are the higheft and moft ac 
compliihed charaéters formed : and in juftice to Mr. Fox it muft be 
acknowledged, that he has greatly redeemed the errors of his youth 
by the attainments of his maturer years, and by devoting his unri- 
valled talents almoft exclufively to the noble and tranfcendent pur- 
pote of advancing, by the moft unwearied and unremitting exertions, 
the peace, welfare, and happinefs of mankind.’ 





On the affair of Falkland’s iflands, we meet with the following 
juft and liberal remark : 


¢ It would not indeed be difficult to turn into ridicule the ex- 
travagant pretenfions of Spain refpecting the empire of Southern 
America, 
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wAmerica, and the ideas entertained by her of Britith encreachment 
and ufurpation ; but this certainly would be neither politic nor juft 
on the-part of Great Britain, who advances pretenfions in her own 
favor at leaft as .chimerical and ridiculous : and if Spain had attempt- 
ed to form a fettlement, or to eftablith a garrifon, in any part of the 
iminenfeand frozen regions of Hudion’s Bay, or the difinal wilds of 
Labradore, ftretching to the Arétic Pole, the pride of Great Britain 

~ would have been no doubt equaily alarmed, and her intereits fup- 
pofed equally endangered. Let us then at ieaft a¢t confiftently, and 
refpect thofe rights whether real or imaginary in others which we 
dare unblufhingly to claim for ourielves.’ 


In the courfe of the fefion of 1772, 2 petition was prefent- 
ed to the houfe of commons, but rejected, from a number df 
the clergy, praying relief -from the obligation of fab{cribing 
the 39 articles. ‘Chis gives Mr. Beitham an opportunity of 
fhowing his fentiments, which are in favour of eitablifhments, 
with a liberal toleration. 

The fecond volume opens with American affairs, which now 
affumed a very ferious afpect. ‘The famous philippic of Weder- 
burne againft Franklin, is ftigmatized as * the groffeft infult 
ever offered to a great and venerable character.” Mr. Burke 
mow appears on the ftage; his talents and difpofition are thus 


charaéterifed : 


’ 4 This gentleman had, from the period of his firft introdu@tion 
‘to the houfe of commons, as confidential fecretary to lord Rocking- 
ham, during the adminittratien of that nobleman, diftinguifhed: him- 
-felfby the fuperiority and {plendor of his parliamentary talents ; and 
-he might at this time be confidered as the principal organ.through 
which the political fegtiments weve communicated, of that once wide- 
-ly extended and potent connection of Whigs, of which lord Rock- 
-ingham had, fince the death of the duke of Newcaftle, been con- 
fidered the head. The tide of power, of tortuye, and of royal favor, 
‘having-long fince flowed in a ditferent channel, this party had been 
gradually deferted.by many of their fummmer friends, but {till remain- 
ted highly refpectable trom the firm conjunction of various families 
of the firft diftinétion, who had ever been numbered among: the moft 
zealous adherents of the revolution, and Proteftant fucceffion in the 
Houfe of Hanover. The fimple, unatfected, and unafluming man- 
-ners of the marquis of Rockingham.were amufingly contratted in 
‘his reprefentative Mr. Burke, whofe deportment was lofty and fuper- 
cilious, and whote fpeeches in parliament were for the moft part 
characterized by a florid, diffulive, and oftentatious ityle of clo- 
quence, ill-adapted to the inveftigation of truth ; caiculuted rather to 
dazzle than inform, abounding with vanity and egotifm, and ap a- 
rently intended not fo much to exhibit the merits of the canfe as the 
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abilities of the fpeaker. Neverthelefs, they difplayed a great extent 
of knowledge ; they were enlivened with frequent flafhes of wit ; 
they were illuminated with much brilliancy of allufion and metaphor, 
and adorned with burfts of oratory, bold, beautiful, and fublime. 
During the life-time of the marquis of Rockingham, he appeared, not 
indeed without fome remarkable deviations, to adhere with laudable 
zeal to the genuine principles of Whiggifm: but from the lamented 
deceafe of that diftinguifhed nobleman, he became on a fudden very 
Capricious and eccentric in his conduct ; and his judgment being 
naturally weak, and his paffions proportionally violent and habitual- 
ly indulged, the force of his genius in other refpeéts has unfortunately 
only plunged him, in the latter years of his life, deeper into the 
pbyfes of abfurdity and extravagance.’ 


Among thofe who oppofed the American war with the 
— energy, was the venerable lord Chatham, many of whofe 
peeches Mr. Belfham has given: they are models of a digni- 
fied and impreflive eloquence. With regard to.the fentiments 
of the nation on this great point, they were undoubtedly more 
divided than perhaps either party. was willing to allow; and 
we believe the following may be a pretty fair ftatement of the 
cafe. It was after the feffion of 1776, when, unconditional 


fubmiffion being infifted on, all profpect of accommodation 
was loft. 


¢ But though the minifterial majorities in both houfes were fo 
great, the nation at large might be confidered as much more equally 
divided upon this grand queftion. At the head of thofe who were 
zealous for the profecution of the war in all its terrors, may be ac- 
counted the king himfelf, who being moft unfortunately and dread- 
fully mifinformed and mifled in the wile of this bufinefs, conceived 
that the dignity of his crown was beft vindicated by thofe meafures 
of coercion which could be carried into effect only by the devafta- 
tion of his dominions and the flaughter of his fubjects. The power. 
ful remains of the once numerous and now favored faétion of the 
Tories, including a large proportion of the landed intereft, recently 
combined by a ftrange political phenomenon with the veteran and 
faithful band of placemen, penfioners, and &iag’s friends; and, in 
a word, all whofe fortunes or expectancies depended on the fmiles 
of the court, were to a man eager and ardent in their hopes and 
withes to fee America proftrate at his majefiy’s feet. A great majo- 
rity of the clergy of the eftablifhed church alfo entered into the views 
of the court, to which they were now cordially reconciled with a 
degree of political fervour heightened, as to many of them, into in- 
expreffible malevolence againft the colonies, by the indelible taint of 
religious bigotry. The Americans were perpetually branded by 
this clafs of men, as fanatics, hypocrites, puritans, or, in one word, 
as fe@arics, a term which, in the ears of an high-churchman of the 
genuins 
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enuine ftamp, is far more hateful than that of Infidel or Atheift, 

he fpirit of 4igh-churchijm, which is a compound effence exhaled 
from the ingredients of pride, ‘ignorance, malice, prejudice, and 
folly, has, during this reign, been in a regular and progreflive ftate 
’ of increafe; and as the fame caufes which have operated ftill con- 
tinue to operate, it is probable that until fo.%e violent convulfion is 
produced by a new Laudian or Sheldonian perfecution, the tide will 
cantinue to flow in the fame channel and direction. Exclufive of 
thefe different claffes of men, it muft alfo be acknowledged, that a 
confiderable number of refpectable perfons, who valued themfelves, 
however inconfiftently, upon their attachment to Wiig principles, 
joined the party of the court, from a moft erroneous idea, that the 
principles of W’Liggi/m inculcated the doétrine of the omnipotence of 
parliament; not confidering, that the eifential and immutable differ- 
ence fub{fting in the relative fituations of Great Britain and America 
made that doctrine, which, in oppofition to the arbitrary power df the 
crown, was confidered as the bafis of liberty in England, the ef- 
fence of tyranny to the colonies; and the unreftrained power of 
taxation in particular, was on feveral accounts more likely to be 
abufed by a popular affembly, in its exercife over a diftant com- 
munity, than by an abfolute monarch. On the other hand, the great 
body of the Whigs, headed by various families of the higheft rank, 
to whom power had been chiefly entrufted fince the zra of the Re. 
volution till the acceflion of the prefent fovereign, held the war in 
abhorrence and deteftation; and they conceived refiftance to be 
equally juftifiable to the tyranny of the many as of the few, or the 
mere will of a defpot. The commercial part of the community, 
with the city of London confpicuous in the van, were for the moft 
part extremely averfe to the war, from which they experienced great 
inconvenience ; and which, unfettered by the entanglements of po- 
litical theories, they perceived by the clear light of common fenfe to 
have no rational end or object. A confiderable proportion of the 
clergy, men candid, impartial, intelligent, and truly attached to the 
principles of civil and reliyious liberty, joined in lamenting this dif- 
aftrous and fatal quarrel. The whole body of Diffenters, and fecta- 
ries of all denominations, threw the entire weight of their numbers 
and influence into the fame fcale; many of thefe employed their 
pens ably and eloquently in the caufe of America, amongft whom 
by far the moft diftinguifhed was the celebrated Dr. Richard Price, 
a Diffenting minifter of extraordinary learning and talents, who had 
recently written with profound fkill on the fubject of the national fi- 
nances, and the powers of the finking fund ; the reftoration of which 
he urged with great energy. And his ideas on the fubjeét, though 
long treated as chimerical;-have been at length adopted by the pre- 
fent minifter, Mr. Pitt, whofe famous finking fund bill was framed 
in ftri€t contormity-to the ideas fuggefted by this excellent and dif- 
interefted patriot, whe difdained any other reward than-that refule- 
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ing fromthe confcioufnefs of the fervices he had rendered to his 
country.’. 
“The author will excufe us if we ftop té remark, that the 
epithets he heaps together in this paffage upon h:gh-churchi/m, 
{a word too not very gefenfible) are laid on with rather too hea- 
vyahand. It cannot be neceffary to follow the details of this 
fatal war from the expedition at Bunker’s-hill to the retreat of 
WEftaing. It forms, with little intérruption of other matter, 
the contents of this volume. In the courfe of it, an animated 
‘defcription is given of the laft fcene of the life of Chatham. 
‘The trial of admiral Keppel, the account of which agrees with 
the feelings of the public on that occafton ; the attention which 
the Irith affairs bezan to excite, and the rifing jealoufies be- 
tween the court of London and the Hague, bring this volume 
to a conclufion: and here we fhall for the prefent take leave of 
the author, after making one more quotation, bluthing, while 
we quote it for the honour of the nation, as a {fpecimen of 
the manner in which the war was carried on. 


‘On the continent of America the war ftill raged with dreadful 
and unre:nitted malignity. In confequence of the horrid mode of 
wartare adopted by ihe court of Great Britain, which in the midit 
of pleafure and feftivity iffued its orders to defolate and deftroy, an 
expedition was undertaken by a colonel Butler, in conjun¢tion with 
one Brandt, an half Indian by birth, and a man beyond example 
cruel, and ferocious, againit the beautiful and flourifhing fettlement 
of Wyoming. This was an infant and rifing colony, fituated on 
the eaftern branch of the Sufquehanna, confifting of eighty town- 
fhips, in a country and cl.mate luxuriantly fertile. 

‘Inthe month of July 1778, the enemy appeared in force to the 
umber of about fixteen hundred men, of whom about one-fourth 
were Indians, and immediateiy invefted the fort. The command- 
ant, knowing its inability to make any effectual defence, difpatched 
.a flag to colonel Butier, to know what terms he would grant on a 
Surrender ; to which he replied in two words, the hatchet. The 
garrifon, though refolute to fell their lives as dear as poffible, were 
foon overpowered ; and the favage conquerors, after gratifying their 
infernal rage by a moit bioody military execution, fhut up the re- 
mainder in the barracks, to which they {fet fire, and confumed the 
whole in one general blaze. ‘The entire fettlement was now de- 
-livered up to ali the horrors of Indian barbarity, of which the detail 
ds not.to be endured. A terreftrial paradife was in a florit time 
converted into a frightful wafte; and men, women, and children, 
underwent one common butchery, in all the poflible varieties of tor- 
ture. A provincial officer, of the name of Bediock, being ftripped 
naked, had his body dtuck full of fharp pine fphaters ; and a heap of 


-knots of the fame wood being then piled around him, the whole was 
fet 
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fet on fire —two other officers alfo, captains Rar fey and Durgie, 
being thrown alive into the flames. Such are the accurfed confes 
quences of that princely ambition which is exalted fo high above 
the level of common life as to admit of no fympathy with human 
mifery. Feeling deeply for the honour of Britain, a veil has been 
perhaps too partially caft over the enormities committed by the In- 
dians employed .in the northern expedition, and in other parts of the 
continent. . There are indeed degrees of human depravity and wick- 
ednefs, creative of fenfations which no tongue can exprefs, and ae 
language impart.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


POLITICAL 


A Speech intended to have been /poken in the Houfe of Commons, on 
Tuefday, the 30th of Dec. 1794, on the Caufes and the Remedies 
of the Impotence of the States at prefent united. againfg France. 
8u0. 15. 6d. Evans. 1795. 


Stone author of this Speech begins with inquiring to what caufe 

we are to attribute the prefent {uperiority of the French, a power 
he fays, not equal to the Britifh ifles alove in refources. From a 
comparative eftimate, he firft concludes that it is sot to her-wealth, 
or to what is called the finews of war, that France is indebted for 
her victories ; nor to her population, for the numbers oppofed to 
the French, are nearly as five toone. But it is to the fuperiority of 
numbers fhe brings into the field, which, if not in an inyverfe ratio 
to the former calculation, is much in favour of her. Of the valour 
of the French he entertains fo unfavourable an. opinion, that an- 
other queftion necefiarily occurs : ‘ How this regular fuperiority in 
the field is maintained by France, againft fuch fearful odds com- 
‘bined againft her?’ The anfwer is obvious. * Every Frenchman 
is now a foldier,’ and no privilege can be fet up as an excufe for not 
ferving ; and, while citizens remain in France, foldiers cannot be 
wanted. He allows, at the fame time, that this equality of obliga- 
tion to ferve creates an emulation produétive of many gallant ex. 
ploits. . To fupport her vaft armies, he proves how much the nation 
has gained bv the abolition of the,orders, and by a general {pirit of 
economy, induftry, and exertion. When he compares the ex- 
pences of the nations at war with France, in the maintenance of 
the religious and privileged orders, he is at no lofs to account for 
their want of numbers in the field, equal to thofe of their fingle 
enemy. ‘* The two privileged orders, the clergy and the nobility, 
are the two heavy mill-ftones that hang tothe necks‘of all the belli+ 
gerent powers, except the French, and which render them nervelefs 
and impotent.” The conclufions he draws, are comprifed in the 
following propofitions ; 


* 1, Every 
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* 1, Every perfon, male or female, paying ten pounds a year in 
direét taxes, and producing a receipt for that fum from the colle@or 
of his parith, fhall have a right to vote at the €lection of members 
of parliament. 

* 2..The men thought requifite for the armies, fhall be furnithed 
without any expence to the government, by the parifhes, as the mi- 
‘Titia men are, and fhall be in proportion to the numbers in each pa- 
rifh. 

‘ 3. The tithes paid to the clergy fhall be converted to the public 
ufe, upon the demife of the prefent incumbents, and the parifh 
priefts paid according to agreement, by thofe who think priefts ne- 
eeflary to the falvation of their fouls; for as the introduétion of 
tithes. by facilitating the Danifh conqueft once proved the deftruc- 
tion, it is but réafonable that their abolition fhould once be the fal- 
vation of England, by yielding ultimately three millions a year of 
revenue. 

¢ 4. There thal! be a general refurmption and fale of crown lands 
and an extin¢tion of all ufelefs penfions. 

* Should the project of refuming the crown lands, which in lord 
North's adminiftration was nearly carried into execution, be thought 
dangerous, and likely to produce a convulfion in the ftate, the in- 
rended effeét of this regulation may be ultimately, though but flowly, 
accomplifhed by reftoring the law of Gavelkind, which appears, like 
the inftitution of juries, to have flowed from the Greeks to the Ro- 
amans, from the Romans to the Britons, and from the Britons to the 
Englifh, and to have been univerfal over the whole ifland. Till the 
reign of Henry VIII. landed property was equally divided among 
all the male children in Wales, and in default of males, among the 
females ; and till the reign of Henry VI. there were not, accord- 
ing to our lawyers, above fixty eftates in Kent, that were held by 
any other tenure. ‘The law of primogeniture is entirely feudal, and 
was unknown to the Romans, who naturally introduced the law of 
Gavelkind among the Britons; and the Britons, efpecially thofe of 
Kent, communicated it to the Saxons, among whom it remained 
unimpaired till the Norman conqueft. This Roman law, though 
unnoticed by the writers, who have compofed diflertations on the 
populoufneis of ancient and modern nations, contributed more than 
‘any other circumftance to the population of former times, and will, 
if revived, as it ought, have thegame etfect in our days. 

* 5. Noman fhall receive a pentfion upon quitting a lucrative 
office under government, or make a bargain of that kind upon ac- 
cepting an office. 

‘ 6. Commiffioners fhall be appointed to inquire into the ftate of 
the courts of juftice, into the numbers of the practitioners in thofe 
caurts, and intd their emoluments and perquifites, in the fame man- 
ner as was done in the cate of the commitlioners af public ac- 
counts, ) 
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*-7. The reft of the allied ftates fhould in the fame manner re- 
duce their ecclefiaftical eftablithment ; and then France would foon 
be overpowered.’ 


The propriety of fome of thefe regulations cannot well_be doubt- 
ed; but the abolition of the eftablifhment of the church is fupport- 
ed by arguments fo flimfy, that we muft fuppofe he has been too 
eager to combat the French with their own weapons. It is prudent 
to obferve what the French do: but every example is. not a leffon. 


A Call to Recotleftion, Refolution, and Exertion, with a View to the 
prefent State and effential Interefts of this Country. By One of ite 
Faithful Friends. 12mo. 4d. Rivingtons. 1794. 


A well meant, but ill written eulogium on the Britith conftitu- 
tion. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. lions Dente M. P. Secretary of 
- State, Fc. Fe. or, an Appeal to the People of Great Britaizs 
being an Anfwer to fome RefieGions cafe upon * a Citinen, whofe 
Leyalty (it was faid) was only confined to his Razor!’ in a De- 
bate in the Houfe of Commons, Feb. 21/8. 1794, occaftoned by an 
intercepted Letter, figned F. Harrifon, a Sans Culotte, to which is 
added, an Abftra& of a Trial for an Affault committed on the Aus 
thor, in the Name of “ Church and King for Ever.” By Citizen 
Sohn Harrifon, Sheffield. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 1794. 


John Harrifon may be a very worthy citizen, and a good maker 
of razors, but we can fay nothing of him as an author. 


Two State Papers: with a Preface by a Whig, and a Commentary 
by a Tory. 12m0. 6d. Owen. 1795. 


A poetical verfion of Citizen Harrifon’s Letter to Mr. Grey, 
and Barrere’s report upon the glorious victory obtained by the 
French fleet upon the firft of June 1 79% not devoid of humour, 
Sed cui bono? 


Sketch of a Plan to prevent Crimes. By Fokn Donald/am, Ef. Swe. 
64. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


This is a part only of the author’s plan for an effectual reformd- 
fion af manners. He recommends a daily as well as nightly watch 
for the city of London, with officers to infpect them. The bufinefs 
of this watch is to fee that the ftreets are properly cleaned, obftruc- 
tions removed, vagrants committed. ‘The wretched fituation of the 
metropolis, when from dirt the fireets have been almoft impaflable, 
calls aloud for the interference of the magiftrate ; and we fhould be 
happy to fee the author's experiment tried, by a few ftreets only be- 
ing put, as he fuggefts, under his regulations. We ant fearful, how- 
ever, that, upon the general plan, the common queftion will be 


Slarted, Quis cuflodiet ipfos cufiodes ? 
A Letter 
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A Letter to the Magiftrates, Burgeffes, ce. of the Royal Burghs of 
~~ Scéfland. ''By Fokn Donaldfon, E/y: Se. 6d: Cadell and 
Davies. 1795. 


- "This writer feems to be indefatigable in his attempts to reform 
our manners; and, not meeting with fufficient encouragerbent in the 
fouthern parts of the ifland, very laudably hopes to intereft his coun- 
trymen in the welfare of the Highlands of Scotland. We readily 
agree with him, that much maybe done, and that it is a difgrace to 
Scotland, that much more is not done; that emigrations fhould fre- 
quently take place in a country fufceptible of fo much improvement. 
Weare forry too to acquiefce in the juftice of his mode of applica- 
tion, as it isto be feared that many a meafure in the houfe of com- 
mons does not depend upon its rectitude, but on the influence which 
the parties concerned poffefs over individual members. Addreffing 
himfelf to the royal burghs, the author fays, ‘ I am happy to think, 

that the fuccefs of this bufinefs depends in a great meafure on your- 
felves. When I ‘confider that you fend fifteen members to parlia- 
tmenty fam confident you may have every thing you can reafonably 
afk, and, what I wifh you to folicit, is only to have a fhare with 
government of the profits to arife from the introdution of fome new 
branches of manufactures, &c.’ It does not appear that the royal 
barghs pay any attention to the author's memorial; and the letterson 
this fubje€& will not.be interefting to the generality of readers. 


Vhe Origin, Progrefs, and Expediency of continuing the prefent War 
with France, impartially confidered. By W. Gilum.. 8vo. 28 
Miller. 1794. 

Although we are at all times unwilling to mortify, the vanity of 
an author, by ftripping him of his favourite preten‘ions, yet juftice 
obliges us to fay that Mr. Gillum has neither confidered the origin, 
&c. ‘of the war impartially, nor confidered it at all. «He retails opi- 
nions that-have no foundation to ftand upon; and forms theories une 
fupported by events, or reafonable expectations. In his opinion, 
the war has been glorious; government ought not to be interrupted 
by.a factious oppofition ; the Eaft India company have fhown a 
Jaudable example by offering to fupport the war, and the bank and 
every opulent corporation ought to do the fame. He boafts of our 
refources, at the very moment he is proving that they want to be 
recruited by extraordinary means. So much for an impartial con/i 
deration ! 


A View of the relative Situation of Great Britain and the United 
States of North America. By a Merchant. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
1794. 

In this fenfible and interefting pamphlet, the author points out 
to our miniftry the line of conduét which ought to be purfued, ta 
conciliate the mingls of the Amerieans. Fortunately for both na« 
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fions, paligonl neceflity has, preduced.a fatisfactory explanation on 
our part, and a commercial connexion has been fixed, which ren= 
ders any farther confideration of the prefent pamphlet: unneceflary. 


A Hiftory of all the real and threatened Invajfions of England, from 
- the Landing of Falins'Cafar, to the prefent Period, giving a Juc- 
"ein? Account of the Jeveral Parties, that either excited, or fupe 
preffed the various Commotions ; concluding with a View of the 
. prefent State of Affairs. Dedicated to the Lord Lieutenants of the 
Counties of Great Britain. Towhichis added, an Appendix cin~ 
taining a Mode of defending the Kingdom, with an Epitome of 
Military HorJemanfhip, and general TaGics ; taken from Ed~ 
monds, Mar. Saxe, Lloyd, Pembroke, Simes, and others, the mofe 
. refpedtable Authors. 8v0. 45. Boards. Walker. 1794. 


In the four firft chapters of this publication, we have an account 
of the Roman, Saxon, Danifh, and Norman invafions. ‘To thefe 
- fucceed the early attempts of the French and Spaniards, the Dutch 
attack by De Ruyter, in the reign of Charles II. the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s enterprife in 1685, and the welcome vifit of the prince of 
Orange, préparatory ‘to the revolution. The invafion of Ireland by 
James, the three attempts‘on England by Lewis XIV. the threaten- 
ed invafion from Spain and Sweden in the years 1715, 1717, a 
r718, the hoftile projects of the French government, between 1743, 
and 1759 including the rebellion 1745, and an account of our pre- 
parations againft invafion in 1779 and 1782, carry the reader to the 
concluding chapter,’ which treats of ‘ the prefent {tate of affairs.’ 
On the whole, wetcan venture to pronounce that there is nothing 
in the hiftorical portion of this work, which may not be found more 
impartially related and better written in any hiftory of England ; and 
as for ‘the political remarks, they are ev idently intended as a tribute 
of venal adulation to the miniftry. 


By Authority. Tie Declaration and Confeffion of Robert Watt, 
written, [ubfcribed, and delivered by Himfclf, the Evening before 
his’ Execution, for High Treafon, at Edinburgh, OG. 15, 1794. 
Mttefted by the Rev. “Dr. Baird, principal of the Univerfity of 
Bdinburgh; and the Rev. T. 8. Fones, one Pa the Miniflers of 
Lady Glenérchie’s Chapel. 8vo. 15. Bell and Bradfute. Edin. 

« burgh. 1794. | 


We have heard it infinuated (notwithftanding the venerable per- 
fonages, who in the title-page are brought to vouch its authenticity ) 
that this Confeffion «as really not written by Watt, but by a certain 
reverend gentleman, whofe name we do not think proper to men- 
tion on the authority of common report; and it has further been 
faid that Watt, previous to his execution, declared * that he Lad 
been a dupe frour the beginning to the end.'.—Thefe reports are, 
however, to be treated as the party fables of the day: we mention 
; a Oe , s , them, 
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them, only to afford fome of our cotrefpondents in Scotland an op- 
portunity of refuting them ; and fhall be happy to contribute all in 

our power to their refutation. With refpeét to fome of the affer- 

tions contained in this Confeffion, however, truth and candour muft 

allow, either that its author was deceived-himfelf, or meant to de- 
ceive ‘others : of this kind is the following moft improbable account 
of the extent of the confpiracy, in which he was implicated : 


* The firft movement was intended to be made in Edinburgh, 
London, and Dublin; while every town throughout the kingdoms 
were in readinefs to act, according to the plan, on the very firft mo- 
tice, which was to be given by couriers difpatched by exprefs.’ 


* After thefe things were effeéted in Edinburgh, London, and 
Dublin, in one and the fame night ; and which was expected to be 
accomplifhed about fix or feven o’clock in the morning,—couriers 
were immediately to be difpatched throughout the whole nation, to 
the leaders in other parts; while troops were to be marched from 
places to be fixed on, that could {pare them to the afliftance of fuch 
as would be deemed neceflary. No fooner was the plan executed 
in the three metropoliffes, than proclamations, previoufly prepared, 
were to be iffuied to the landholders, and officers under government, 
as did not cordially unite with the patriots in their views and de- 
figns, not to go above three miles beyond their dwelling places, un- 
der pain of death ;—to farmers, not to conceal or export any grain; 
—to fhip-mafters, not to carry any perfon coaft-ways, without 
giving intimation of the fame ; place come from, and where going 
to, of fuch perfon or perfons, within a reafonable time after fuch 
intimation was given, to the neareft juftice of peace, that the fame 
might be called to an examination, under a fimilar penalty ;—to fuch 
perfous as were authorifed to levy men, to deliver up their commif-, 
fions and men to perfous to be nominated, under the fume penalty.” 


The confpirators were certainly like Falftaff’s men in buckram, 
fince the moit vigilant exertions of the police have not yet been able 
to difcover a fingle man of them. 


Remarks on a Sermon entitled “* The Duties of a Soldier illuftrated 
and enforced. Preached at the Confecration of the Colours of the 
Somerfet Light Dragoons, on Wednefday, the 6th of Auguft, 1794, 
in the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, by the Rev. Fokn 
Gardiner, Curate of the above Church, and Rector of Brailsford, 
€fc. in the County of Derby :” in a Letter to a Friend. To which 
ts added, a Pofifeript, containing fome Stri@ures on a Sermon 
preached before the Yeovil Volunteer Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
on Sunday, Auguff 31, 1794: and publifed at their Requeft. 
By the Rev. William Langdon, B. D. Rector of Pylle, and Vicar 
of Montacute. 12mo. 1s. Johnfon. 1794. 

This is a fpirited attack upon two clergymen, who carried their 
8 loyalty, 
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loyalty fo far as to ¢ confecrate the enfigns of war upon the facred 
altar of the God of peace.’ Their invectives againft the Frénch in 
thefe confecration fermons: are anfwered by an appeal to facts ; and, 
upon the whole, this friend to peace appears to {uperior advantage. 
We do not fee, however, Why the hackneyed invectives againft the 
French. may not be fuccefsfully repelled without our being obliged 
to entertain any very refpectful opinion of the good fenfe or moral- 


ity of that nation. 


Narrative of the Events of the Siege sf Lyons, tranflated from, the 
French, 8vo. 1s. Vernor and Hood. 1794. 

A tale of horrors ill told! We can collect from it, that the vial 
of the indignation of God has been poured out to the utmoft on this 
devoted city; but the fteps which led to its feparation from the re- 
volutionary government, and the plan of federation formed between 
it and other cities, remain to be developed. Among the bloody 
events, which followed each other with the utmott rapidity, a piece 
of treachery, by which it is faid thirty thoufand pertons weré mark- 
ed out for deftruction, ftruck us with peculiar horror and indigna , 
tion. 

* To impofe'upon ftrangers, and upon the inhabitants of diftant 
departments, the reprefentatives and their creatures had recourfe to 
a very bafe ftratazem. The day that they name decade, was that 
which they chofe for their pretended acts of clemency. Confiden- 
tial members of the clubs, who were hired to act the part of . fpies, 
under the character of prifoners, were confined, for fome days pre- 
vious to the decade, in the cellars and other places of wnprifonment. 
Thete affected to complain of the tyranny by: which they futfered, 
and of the fate that awaited them. By this infamous artifice» they 
won the confidence of thofe miferable creatures, who were, not fic- 
titioufly, the companions of their captivity. When che term came, 
they were fet at liberty amidft the acclamations of the populace, and 
a difcharge of artillery... They were conducted, in pomp, to their 
houfes : after which, they repaired before their commiitees, to re- 
veal the information which they had drawn fronrtheir fellows in con- 
finement,—many of whom they had promifed to ferve.’ 


We hope that the accounts are exaggerated, as the work is evi- 
dently the production of a violent party-man. 


Monarchy no Creature of God’s Making. Wherein is proved, by 
Scripture and Reafon, that Monarchial Government is againgt the 
Mind of God. By Fohn Covke, E/q. late of Gray’s Ina. 12u0. 
2s. Eaton. 1794. 

Late indeed! This author lived in Oliver Cromwell’s time, and 
ranfacked his Bible for the ‘farrago now republithed for purpofes 
fufficiently obvious. As a compofition, it is beneath notice: but we 
cannot help remarking that the publication of fuch works, without 
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doing any good to the caufe intended to be promoted, has often 
ferved to give a body to thofe fears for the conftitution, which other- 
wile we fhould have deemed imaginary. 


DRAMATIC. 


Heigho for a Hijfband! a Comedy. As performed at the Tieatre- 
Royal, in the Hay-market, on Tuefday, Fan. 14, 1794. 8v0- 
is. Of. Jordan. 1794. 


This comedy, in four acts, (we like it as well as if it had five) is 
built upon a very'odd idea. The author has traveftied the Beaux 
Stratagem of Farquhar, much in the fame manmer as the Beggar's 
Opera was traveftied in the acting fone time ago, by giving the fe- 
male parts to men, and the male parts to women. The two adven- 
tarers, Aimwel and his friend Archer, are turned into two female 
fortune-hunters, who go about the country to pick up fome country 
fquire. The talking Will Boniface is metamorphofed into 2 loqua- 
cious landlady; her fon is the pendant of daughter Cherry, and even 
Serub has his countetpart in petticoats. The effect of this parody, 
as the author eatls it, is tomuke what was before fufficiently imspro- 
bable and licentious, ten times niore licentious and more improbable ; 
tor what cat be more difguiting than the idea of two young women 
of education and genteel connections, ftrolling about in purfuit of 
a huiband’ - There is another ftriking difference between this play 
and the Beaux Stratagem, that Farquhar’s is a very witty comedy, 
and this a very dull one, at leaft in the clofet. When we confider 
what the pieces are, which at prefent have the poffeffion of the ftage, 
it is a comfort te think that none of them are likely to tell tales of 
us to poiterity. This piece hasa Probegue by the anther, and aa 
&pilogue by Mr. Colman. 


Tie Sicilian Remance: or, the Apparition of the Clift, an Opera, 
dv Henry Siddons. As performed with univerfal Applaufe at the 
Lheatre-Rovel, Covent-Gardea. 8u-e 15. Barker. 1794. 


A very flight piece, in three acts, with a very full dofe of ghofts, 
plots, dungeors, irom doors, and all the paraphernalia of the tragic 


mute. 


Tie Sicge of Meaux s a Tragedy, mm Three A&s. As it is abied at 
ile Theatre Reval in Covent-Garden. By Henry Fames Pye. Sve. 
th O4N Nicol. 1794. 

This is a tragedy in three atts, founded on am incident extratted 
from St. Palaye’s Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry ; om which is en- 
grafted a love ftory. The confequence of this is, that the perfon, 
who, cecording to the hiftorical faét, ought to be the hero of the piece, 
acts buta fecondary part imit, and indeed does not appear at all tik 
neat the Jatt fcenie. The verfe is decent, but tame; the fentiments 
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are thofe of loyalty and martial honour, fuitable to the times in 
which the drama is placed, and not without an oblique reference to 
our own, as will appear from the. following not unfavourable f{péci- 
men. Douglas is a Scotchman, ferving in the armies of France: 
the Englith are fpoken of. 

‘ I know them brave, and ftrié to their engagements ; 

Yet prompt to tumult, and when chaf’d, as rough 

As the rude element that girds their flores.— 

And now I fear their heady rage will burft 

With force unufual.—At the found of freedom, 

Their paffions always {well with high impatience ; 

Will they not join thefe ruffians, who pretend 

To fight beneath her banners, and aflume 

Her facred name to fanttify them outrage? 

* Doug. This is your country’s error,—ftill confounding 

Freedom with anarchy,—knowing no medium 

Between the wild extreme of favage licenfe, 

And abjeét flavery.—Though we are foes, 

From the fame Saxon origin with England 

(Our mountaineers excepted) we derive 

Our lineage, and our laws. If ftern oppreffion, 

Or tyrant infolence invade their rights, 

Each Britifh nation burns with patriot warmth, 

And fpurns the yoke indignant. — Let but once * 

Infulted liberty her enfigns wave ; 

trom Thule’s rocks to Vecta’s chalky bourn 

Our ifland pours her manly inmates forth; 

Not rude and frantic, but refolv'd and firm, 

Like warlike Sparta’s daring fons of old, 

Calm though incens’d, and difciplin’d tho’ free. 

But when a patriot monarch rules, like him 

Who now is placed on England’s throne, all powerful 

In deeds of mercy only ; and not more 

By law than inclination turn’d from ill, 

Their loyalty, unbounded as their freedom, 

Afferts his rights, and glories in obedience.’ 


Arrived at Port{mauth! an Operatic Drama, in T:00 AAs, pera 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. Written by the 
Antior of Hartford Bridge, Netley Abdey, the Midnight Wan- 
derers, Fe. Sve. ts. Longman. 1794. 

Every public event has a number of publications, which draw 
froin it a temporary exiftence. The prefent depends upon our na- 
val victory of the 1ft of June, as barnacles ftick to the bottom of 
a fhip. It is calculated to come in aid of the brandy and tobacco, 
in giving {pirits to our failors, and giving them high ideas of the 
way of life they are engaged in. It is no object of criticifin. 

Aaz EAST 
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EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


The Debates at the Eat India Houfe, on the 18th of Fune, 1794, of 
the Confideration of the Report of the Committee of By-Laws, and 
on Mr. Twining’s Motion, * That no Direétor be allowed to carry 
on any Trade or Commerce to or from India, diredly or indirely, 
either as Principal or Agent.’ Reported by William Woodfall, 
with an Appendix, containing Letters, Sc. neceffary to elucidate 
the Subjed. 4to. 25. Debrett. 1794. 

Mr. Woodfall’s {kill in narrating the debates of public affemblies 
has been difplayed on many occafions. ‘The prefent publication 
contains the difcuffion of a by-law concerning the mode of agitat- 
ing queftions in the Eaft India houfe; and that which followed Mr. 
Twining’s motion, that no director be permitted to trade either as 
principal or agent. 

As the affairs of this opulent company are not only important in 
themfelves, but have confiderable influence on the national baro- 
meter, we fhall fele¢t fome interefting parts of thefe Debates. 


‘ Mr. Jackfon argued ftrongly againft the words, or an amendment, 
which Mr. Serjeant Watfon had at the laft court fuceeeded in intro- 
ducing into the by-law in queftion, and which he [Mr. Jackfon} 
contended, operated a revolution in the law of the company, and 
changed the practice of a century, in order to promote, or rather 
confirm the abfolvte power of a particular intereft over the funds 
and deliberations of the proprietors. Mr. Jackfon illuftrated the 
dangerous tendency of this alteration in the by-law, by referring 
to the mifchief which it had already accomplifhed ; he afferted that 
the learned ferjeant had contrived, by his fallacious amendments, to 
keep from the ballot, queftions of the moft honourable and impor- 
tant nature, becaufe he knew if once they were made fubject to the 
decifion of the proprietors at large, they would certainly be carried 
againft the combination which he fo carneftly fupported. Mr. Jack- 
fon undertook to fhow, firft, that the term, any queffion propofed, 
meant a queftion as originally propofed in a general court, and not a 
queftion which had been perhaps entirely changed in meaning, as 
well as fhape, by being amended, or, as the new term w as, a led 
by the over-bearing influence of an interefted majority. And fe- 
condly, that a ballot was an appeal provided by law, from a majo- 
rity, prefent, to the proprictors at large. Could any thing, he faid, 
be more extravagant, than to fuppofe that a queftion, ef which pub- 
lic notice was given for’a confiderable time, and which was fiated in 
terms in the public papers, as the queftion which the proprietors 
were to come prepared to confider, and for which: purpofe perhaps, 
nine of them had exprefsly called a general court, was not a gie/- 
tion propofed ? Could any thing be more untrue or contradictory, 
than to callany queftion, w hen near ly changed in form, and en- 
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tirely, in fact, by the modelling power of the majority, the queftion 
propofed? Was it the queftion of which notice had been given, or 
which the proprietors had been admonifhed to confider? He did 
not pretend to fay that the’ by-law, as altered, took from the pro- 
prietors the right of demanding a ballot upon an amended queftion, 
the artifice was, taking the advantage of their numbers, to faften 
fome fuch amendment upon the original queftion, as fhould totally 
alter its nature, and make it abfurd to demand a ballot upon. He 
could not explain his idea, he faid, as he had done on a former oc- 
cafion, by fuppofing the learned ferjeant to move upon a queftion 
of great public importance, but not favourable, perhaps, to the fhip- 
ping intereft, to leave out (by way of amendment) all the words of 
the original queftion, except the words xefolved that, and introduce 
a mere moral irrelative truifm, which no man could contradiét. This 
the learned ferjeant had actually done, when the great queftion of 
public contract vas formerly agitated ; and who could deny that this 
was taking from the abfent proprietors, that right of determination 
which he would now demonftrate they were entitled to by law.’ 


Serjeant Watfon in his reply obferves, 


¢ The by-law, which is coeval with the firft regulations of the 
company, explains the principle, by ordaining that when a ballot is 
demanded, the queftion fhall be put by the ballot, and not etherwift. 
Whereas the conftruction afked for is, that it Mall firft be put other- 
wife aind decided by the majority prefent, and then put by the bal- 
Jot, to receive another decifion by the abfentees, or by all, no mat- 
ter which. The abfurdity is, in fuppofing that a decifion is not a 
decifion. And when a plain path is once departed from, it is often 
difficult to find another. But the hon. gentlemen, who were wan- 
dering both from rule and precedent upon this occafion, ventured 
pretty boldjy.to mark out a new track, in which the ferjeant ex- 
prefled it to be his hope, that they might not have many followers, 
They wanted that the minority fhould pofleis a right to demand a 
ballot, upon any queftion which they might propofe, even after be- 
ing negatived by the majority, and without fuitering any alteration 
or modification whatfoever. Where then, he atked, was the ufe of 
meeting to deliberate upon it, for two gentlemen, with the names 
of feven more, who give them confidence, may compel the whole 
body, as to the ftatement of any queftion they pleaie. He infifted 
that a ballot could not regularly be demanded, ti!l the queftion came 
to be put from the chair; and at that point of time, any nine qua- 
lified proprietors had a right to demand that it fhould be put by the 
ballot, and not otherwife. But unlefs the majority prefent had a 
right to fhape and modify the queftion, or to fay whether it was fit- 
ting to be put at all, the moft important functions of a general court, 
asa deliberative affembly, would be taken away.’ 
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Mr. Henchman oppofed the ferjeant, and produced a precedent 
of 1749 againft his arguments. This precedent Mr. Watfon com- 
bats by law guibbles. But he gained his point; the numbers being 
87 in his favour, the oppofition only 40. Mr. Jackfon faid, he 
envied not the learned gentleman in his triumph; it was not a tri- 
umph over him; but over the conftitution of the company, its 
rights, its interefts, and its honour. 

Mr. Twining’s motion was followed by another interefting de- 
bate. 


‘It was probable, that thofe gentlemen who heard him, and who 
happened not to have feen the oath, might think, that they had 
been, throughout, miftaken in the bufinefs, and that it was the ob- 
feét of the new oath, as it was of the old oath, to prevent a director 
from trading with India in his private capacity. Sich, undoubtedly, 
appeared to be the meaning of the words which he had read. Such 
aCtually was their meaning, in the old oath. But in addition,—he 
had ‘almoft faid in fy addition—to thofe words, they found the fol- 
lowinz, “ contrary to an aét of parliament made in the thirty- 
third year of the reign of his majefty king George the Third,” 
which 33d of George III. meant no other than the aé& of par- 
liament itfelf, in which the oath appeared. So that a direétor, 
having taken the new oath, was in that refpeé precifely in the 
fituation in which he would: have been, if he had taken no 
oath at ali. If he had taken no oath at all, he could only have 
traded as the aét of parliament would permit; and, having takeu 
the new oath, he might ftill trade as the aét of parliament would 
permit.’ 


When Mr. Twining obferves, p. 39, that he is as highly alarm- 
ed, as any gentleman, at ‘ the thought of political innovation, or 
conftitutional referm,’ it is impoffible to avoid a fimile. Vice and 
corruption may, in time, become fo prevalent; the madnefs of 
party may fo blend truth and falfehood ; that we fhould not wonder 
to hear a public orator exprefs himfeif in this manner: * I may, it 
jo hoped, without any violation of modefty, afpire to as much con- 
tempt of virtue, to as much hatred of my country, as any gentle- 
man here prefent. Sir, hiftory is a jeft, and T defy all reputation. 
What was that antiquated bauble, called public virtue, but a pre- 
tenfion to a place? But now, thank heaven, we are wifer; and 
muft, at leaft, be allowed to exceed our anceftors, in the complete 
dereliétion of that ftale vice, called hypoerify.’ 

This debate was adjourned to December; and the fate of the 
motion may be eafily imagined, 
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The Subflance of a Speech delivered at a General Court at the Eaft 
Judia Houfe, on the 18th of Fune 17945 on the Impropricty of at- 
towing the Diredtors of the Eat India Company to trade to or from 
india, in thew private Capacities: with Notes. By Richard 
Twining. Swo. 15s, Cadell and Davies. 1704. 


' ‘This is the {peech, mentioned in the preceding article, publifhed 
by the orator himfelf. 


ddu Anfever to the Speech delivered by Mr. Rickard Tvining, at a 
General Court of Proprictors, at :he Eaft India Houfe, on the 18th 
of Fune, 17945 (and fince printed with Notes,) om the Quefion 
suoved by him: * that no DireGor be allowed to carry on any Trade 
or Commerce to or from India, either dire@ly or indire&ly, either ns 
Principal, or Agent.’ By Samuel Tolfrey, a Proprietor of Iudia 
Stock. Bvo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 1794. 

‘ When we confider the anxious and perilous fituation in which 
the company ftood towards the expieation of their former charter; 
the long, laborious, and adle ftruggle made to renew it; the fatise 
faction generally felt, and exprefled, refpecting the terms of its re- 
newal: and the approbation defervedly beftowed on the zealous and 
eminent exertions of our prefent worthy direétors on that cecafion, 
it is difficult to believe, that one of the earlieft ufes propofed to be 
made of the power, thus happily fecured to us, fhould be to exclude 
from the direétion thofe very gentlemen whofe influence, talents, 
and experience effentially contributed to accomplith this defirable 
end. Sir Edward Coke very gravely tells-us, that corporate bodies 
have no fouls. Without entering into fo metaphyfical a difcuffion, 
fure I am, if this illuftrious corporation fhould accede to fuch a pro- 
pofal, and if * has a foul, it muft be a compofition of ingratitude, 
folly, and injuftice. Before we become thus unyrateful, and im- 
provident; ere we commit this political fuicide. on our moft refpeét- 
able and ufeful members, we fhall perhaps be induced to afk, what 
thefe gentlemen have done te forfeit the confidence they have hither- 
to poflefied, and been found to deferve? The anfwer to this, by 
fome unlucky omiffion, js not to be difcovered in Mr. Twining’ $ 
printed fpeech; but there is much fpeculative argument in lieu of 
x, for the punpofe of fhewing us what they may dp in future :—the 
conclufion we are called upon to draw is, that they will do all the 
mifchief they may; and these is this alarming reafon for thinking 
that they will, becaufe they migiat heretofore have done foavith more 
impunity, and they have never made the attempt.’ 

* A director is certainly as to the right to trade nearly, but not 
precifely, in the fame fituation he would have been in if he had not 
taken the oath; (at leaft fo long as he obeys it,) but this is not 
peculiar to the. new oath; it is true as to every oath taken as a more 
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folemn pledge to do an act prefcribed by the legiflature, and has no 
bearing, that I can difcover, on this queftion. 

‘ In one refpect, however, which may be material to the quef- 
tion, the direétor is not precifely in the fame fituation—he is in a 
better; for the oath inferted in the aét, having noticed a director, 
by his defcription of a direétor, and called upon him as fuch to 
fwear, that he will not trade contrary to the act, has pointed out ex- 
prefsly, that in framing the antecedent claufe, (the 81ft) authorizing 
all Britifh fubjeéts to trade, a director’s trading could not have been 
Overlooked. Here let me obferve, alfo, that in another fart of the 

oath, the legiflature has reftriéted direétors from being owners of 
fhips;* the court of proprietors therefore, who it appears propofed 
this reftriction, and the legiflature who paffed it into a law, muft 
ha¥e had it in their c« ontemplation i in what inftances it was neceflary 
to, reftrict a director, and in what not. To conclude: what is it 
Mr. Twining would perfuade us to believe? it is little lefs than that 
we have n either eyes, ¢: ‘sy or underftanding ; that we have fuffered 
an aét oi parliament of th e utmoft importance to our interefts, the 

very ftamen of our vain to be pafied ; which was difcuffed in 
different general co rt claufe by claufe, and which was diftin@lly 
read to us, precifeiy as it now ftands, containing what he confiders 
a monitrovs privilege, which if it had been propofed, would not 
have been liitened to for a moment, and that all this has been 
brought about by the alteration of an oath, by fomebody fo flyly, 
that nobody found it out, and that by this dexterous contrivance, 
or fome other, (which we are left to difcover, as weil as the mo- 
tive) the law oflicers who framed the bill, the court of proprietors, 
the court of direétors, government, and the legiflature, have been fo 
completely deceived, as to grant a right utterly inconfiftent with the 
welfare of the Eaft India ompany, which they not only never in- 
tended to grant, but in direct violation of the agreement all of them 
meant to enter into. And having believed ali this, again{t the clear 
evidence of the fact; what is it he advifes us to do? to come to a 
refolution which will deprive all our directors of a right fecured to 
them by parliament, and many of them (who cannot, confiftent with 
their mercantile connections, relinquifl the right) of their feats in 
the direction, and ourfelves of their future fervices, and that we 
fhould dd this, without one infance of mifconduct or abufe in the 
exercife of tiis right, and upon prefumed facts and conjectures! 
Lofore we allow Mr. Twining to treat thefe honourable gentlemen 
2s our firft parents were treated——before we, fuffer dim to affume one 
attribute of the Deity—to purifh: let ws,remember another—to be 
juft—ier xs not (fo p irfae his own aliufion) turn the directors out of 
their Paradite, tiliit can be fhewn that they have tafted of the for- 
bidden irvit.’ 

Mr. Tolivey combats Mr. “Twining’s arguments with confiderable 
for 
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charter, to prevent a director from trading; and, in juftice to Mr. 
Scott, whofe conduct led to the inveftigation, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that he aéted merely as an agent, and was inconfcious of 
any impropriety in the bufinefs, as the papers printed by Mr. Wood- 
fall, in his Appendix, fufficiently demonitrate. 


Obfervations on the Report of the Committee, appointed to report the 
Caufes of the Delay og the Trial of Warren Hafting:, Efq. 8vo, 
ts, Debrett. 1794. 


Remarks upon Obfervations on the Report, Sc. Svo. 15. Debrett, 
1794- 

The Trial of Mr. Haftings is now forgotten amid{t more impor- 
tant affairs. Its prolongation is a difgrace to the criminal jurif- 
diétion of this country. But the caufes we cannot pretend to in- 
veftigate ; and muft leave thofe few readers, who may ftill retain a 
curiofity on the topic, to the perufal of thefe pamphlets. 


Remarks on Mr. Fox's Speech in Reply on the Article of Prefents, on 
the Trial of Warren Haftings, E/qg. 8vo. 1. Owen. 1794. 
It is fufficient to indicate the title of this pamphlet, on an exhauft~ 

ed, and now moft uninterefting fubject. 


7 Oo VE Ls 
The Contraft: a Novel. By E. S. Villa-Real Gooch. 2 Vols. 


12mo. 65. fewed. Kearfley. 1795. 

Works of fiction may be rendered interefting, when evincing, by 
ftriking coincidences, a fertility of invention, or difplaying the 
glowing imagery of a rich imagination: asin a late admired, popu- 
Jar publication *. ‘They may alfo prove inftructive, when deline- 
ating the principles of the human mind, and exemplifying its pro- 

refs. Or fhould the writer be unequal to poetical conceptions, or 
philofophical difcrimination—in the humbler walk of fimple nar 
rative, moral truths may be gently infinuated, and virtuous fenfibi- 
lities excited in the minds of youth, who, while feeking only 
amufement, may, at, the fame time, reap improvement.—The pre- 
fent work, we are forry to obferve, is not entitled to praife on either 
of thefe accounts. An apology for fathionable frailties (to make 
ufe of no harfher term) is not likely to have the moft favourable 
effects on the morals or happinefs of the rifing generation, The 
prefent ftate of fociety is fufficiently corrupt, and ftands in need of 
antidotes rather than emollients. The ‘ Contraft,’ which the au- 
thor profeffes to draw between the characters of her heroine lady 
Jane, and Mrs. Martindale, is not fuficiently obvious: for though 
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thefe characters are by no means cqually atrocious, the fenfidiiity, 
or rather the extreme weaknefs of lady Jane, entitles her not, in our 
opinion, to the extenuation of having, amidft her errors, ‘ a pood 
heart.’ At leaft we are at a Jofs to conceive what is meant by this 
appellation, when applied to a lady —whofe greateft advantage is 
(in the commencemen: of the work) declared to be her title —who 
marries a wealthy citizen, without feeling for him either eiteem or 
affeétion,—who afterwards fancies-herfelf in love with a handfome 
Highlander, at firft fight, of whofe worth or charaéter fhe is entire- 
ly ignorant,—and in a few months becomes equally enamoured with 
a profligate nobleman, —who, being difgracefully driven from the 
houfe of her fuipicious hufband, coufirms all he ‘had furmited, by 
voluntarily throwing herfelf under the proteétion of her lover ; and 
who finks, at length, into venal and habitual libertinifm. Notwith- 
ftanding a fubfequent reformation, which, as philofophers acquaint- 
ed with the force of habits, we conceive to be attended with much 
difficulty,—we are of opinion that fuch delineations are very dan- 
gerous to the thoughtlefs minds of the youth of both fexes. Hap- 
pily there is not fufficient energy or intereft in the ftyle of this novel, 
to render it particularly feductive. | 


Tie Unfortunate Attachment, or Memoirs of Mr. and Mrs. de la 
Bedoyere. A true Hiffory, written in the Year 1746. Tranflated 
Srom the French, by a Lady. 2 Vols. t2m0. 65. feved. Vernor 

and Hood. 1795. 

A pathetic tale; tranflated from the French. Tirks narrative 
(we are informed by the tranflator in a modeft Preface) * may be 
depended on for fac : it was publifhed at Avignon in the year 1745, 
and addreffed to the archbifhep of Paris.’-—The misfortunes of Mr. 
and Mrs. de la Bedoyere originated in family pride and the preju- 
dices of ariftocracy; prejudices which were, perhaps, carried to a 
greater extreme under the former government of France, than in any 
other country. But they exift there no longer! We fhould have 
felt more fympathy for Mr. Bedoyere’s forrows, had they been fuf- 
tained with more dignity. Circumitances, in themfelves affecting, 
fimply related, have a ‘ftronger hold upon the affections, than the 
endlefs repetition of exclamatory periods and over-wrought fenti- 
ment. Novel writers, in general, feem not aware, that though 
fenfibility adds race and intereit to virtue, it may degenerate into 
weaknefs. M. ignanimity and fortiiude are becoming in both fexes, 
arid are expected, more efpecially, from that which is complimented 
with being the ftrongeft. The education of men is rather calculat 
ed to make them firviegle wit! , aad conceal their fenfations (yet this 
may be carried to affectation), than’ indulge, like Mr. Bedoyere, in 
unavailing lamentations, weeping, wailing, and {weoning. 
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RELIGIOU S&S. 


Fie 109th, commonly called the Imprecating Pfalm, confidered om a 
Principle by which the Pfalm explains itfelf. A Sermon, preached 
in Chelfea College Chapel, April 6th, 1794. By the Rev. 
Keate, M. A. Ge. gto. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 1794, 


The imprecations contained in the rogth pfalm have given much 
offence to pious and worthy Chriftians, who, from not paving a 
fuflicient attention to the whole compofition, have attributed that 
to David, which is evidently fuppofed to be uttered by his enemies, 
This is no new difcovery ; but we regret that it is not more gene- 
rally known and underftood: and on this account the clergy may 
think theinfelves indebted to the author of this difcourfe, for bring- 
ing the matter before them.in this form, refuting the other explana- 
tions of the pfalm, by which David's chara€ter is much injured, 
and giving inconteftable proofs of the juftice of his own explana- 
tion. We did not feel ourfelves much interefted in the preacher's 
attempt to vindicate himfelf from the charge of plagiarifm, in that 
he had not feen the tranflation of the pfalms by Mattei, before he 
compofed his fermon : for the obfervations on this pfalm are fuch 
as might ftrike people in different countries at the fame time; and we 
rather wonder, that all have not united in fo obvious an iaterpreta- 
tion, than that it fhould be adopted by a few only of our commen- 
tators and tranflators, 


Deifn Difarmed ; or, a frort Anfwer to Paine’s Age of Reafon, on 
Principles, felf-evident, but Jeldom produced. Svo. 1s. Cadell. 
1794. 

~The aim of this writer is to fhew, that we either muft believe 
myfteries, even on the principles of the deift, or be involved ia 
perplexities more numerous and more difficult to furmount than evea 
myfteries.—To have been accurate, he fhould have noticed the dif. 
ferent acceptations of the term myftery, the right underftanding 
of which is of importance in theological controverfies. 
We fhall, however, let the author explain the obje& of the pre- 
fent pamphlet in his own words, 


* A real concern for the common caufe of Chriftianity, and thofe 
great truths which conftitute the effence of it, the Trinity, the Fall, 
and the Atonement, have induced the author to hint to the friencs 
of revelation. though not the only, yet a moft powerful way of de- 
fending it. To fuch be muft likewife obferve, that the arguments 
he makes ufe of are only arguments ad hominem; they do not pre- 
tend to eftablifh Chriftianity, but to filence its enemies. He thinks, 
that when once he has fhown the Deift that his arguments prove too 
much, and that the myfteries of revelation ought to be no objeétion 
to a belief of them ; when he has demonftrated, that, 2% rational crea- 
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tures, we cannot remain Sceptics, but muft decide in favour of 
fome revelation, he then thinks that the caufe of Chriftianity will 
need but little defence, as the evidence for the truth of it muft be 
infinitely fuperior to every other. If this mode of defending Chrif- 
tianity fhould offend any fincere and judicious Chriftian, the author, 
is ready to yield to founder judgements, and to fubmit his private 
opinion to their decifion.’ 


We would jutt take the liberty of hinting to this writer, that to im- 
pute the belief of any fpeculative opinions to depravity of heart, is 
not confiftent with candour: in the prefent cafe, however, we apo-~ 
logize for the writer; as he believes that all mankind are involved 
in depravity ; on no other ground could he be vindicated in the ufe 
of fuch a term as obdarate, when engaged in a controverfy, in which 
nothing fhould be brought but argument. 


Chriftianity the only. True Theology; or, an Aufwer to Mr. Paine’s 
Age of Reafon. By a Churchman. S8vo. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 
1794- 

The preceding writer touched only on one point in Mr. Paine’s 
book ; the prefent examines the principles of the whole performance. 
He profefles himfelf to be an orthodox believer, but does not go 
into a long and critical detail of any particular doftrines. The term 
myftery he receives in the mofi liberal interpretation, as applied to 
the doctrines of Chriftianity ; though he underftands facrifices in a 
fenfe which will be difputed by many believers. The following 
we produce as a f{pecimen of this writer’s abilities, and of the na- 
ture of his perforinance : 


* Natural religion was alfo defective in the motives to obedience, 
which fhe propodied to her difciples. It requires but a very fuper- 
ficial acquaintance with prophane hiftory, to difcover that the im- 

mortality of the foul, under the light of nature, was very darkly 
underftood, and very partially credited. There might indeed be a 
vulgar prejudice in its favour, but it was grounded on no fatisfac- 
tory arguments. Even the minds which were moft enlightened with 
fcience, could not penetrate the gloom, which obfcured the confines 
of the grave. ~ Still the celeftial tpirit looked upward, and pointed 
to its own abode; but fill, diflolving nature fhook its purpofe, and 
made it claim kindred with the duft. ~_-Small is the fam of that feli- 
city, to which the moitt fanguine child of nature expects to be ele+ 
vated. “The favage of the north, rejoices in the hope of being ad- 
mitted to the hall of Odin, where he fhall enjoy the fociety of his 
fathers, where he fall meet the dog, who had formerly tended him 
in his cares, where he fhall find~his bow, and the former weapons 
of his defence, where he fhall begin the chace, with renewed vi- 
gour, and quaff the nectar of the gods from the ikull of his enemy, 
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The inhabitant of a more fultry clime, ftretches his imagination be- 
yond the hills, and amidft verdant plains, fhady woods, and run- 
ning waters, paints to his fancy the fcene of his ‘future felicity. And 
what was the elyfium ef more enlightened times, but a fancied por- 
trait of thofe beauties, with which the fenfes are here moft enrap- 
tured. There the vale of Tempe, and the groves of Ida, mingled 
their mufic and their odours; there alfo were gardens, fairer than 
thofe of Hefperia, watered with a thoufand ftreams, and enlivened 
with all the beauties of Olympus; there an eternal {pring time held 
the fceptre of the year; there the faints wantonly gamboled in the 
fields, or reclining on the banks of a river, were lulled afleep by the 
notes of mufic, which iffued from the grove. Defcriptions fuch as 
thefe, inftead of encouraging habits of virtuous felf-denial, had an 
obvious tendency, to roufe every irregular defire, and to fanétion 
every illicit gratification. They had the moft direct influence in 
forming that very charaéter, Which it was their avowed purpofe to 
counteract. 

‘ But more than a rule of life, and motives to obedience, even 
fuppofing them to have been clearly, and perfeétly revealed, is ne- 
ceffary to man in his prefent ftate. Do this and live, is a covenant, 
which was adapted to his fituation in the happier era of his hiftory. 
His moral conftitution has undergone a melancholy change, and he 
is not unconfcious of his own degeneracy. But the religion of fia- 
ture fpeaks the fame language now, that fhe fpoke in paradife, that 
the favour of God, can only be preferved by patient continuance 
in well doing, and that the flighteft violation of the laws of virtue, 
implies a forfeiture of immortality. To fuch a language the difciple 
of nature might well reply. It is in vain that my duty is accurately 
prefcribed, it is in vain that futurity opens her profpects tomy view 
—for I have finned. Is there any refource ftill remaining? I'would 
repent, but repentance is not in my power, and though it were, 
what aflurance can I have of its being accepted? Future obedience, 
which was no more than my duty, before I violated the laws of my 
maker, can make no atonement to his juftice, for the violation. 
Befides, what avails it for me to repent to-day, when, before to- 
morrow, I fhall commit the fame, or a fimilar tranfgreffion? ‘There 
is an obfcurity, and defeét, then, in natural religion, which can 
only be fupplied by an extraordinary revelation, containing a re- 
publication of the law of nature, and provifion for the prefent ftate 


‘ of moral evil. 


‘ The communication of a fecond revelation, isno reflection upon 
the chara¢ter of the firft, fince its unfuitablenefs to the prefent itate 
of man, arofe not from its imperfection, but from a-change in his 
original fituation. But though its conftitution may vary; to fuit the 

-exiiting fituation of man, and though the plan may be changed, in 


confequence of a revolution in the human character, it is impof- 
fible 
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fible that any pofterior revelat! on which God may be pleafed to de- 
liver, can contradict or be inconfiftent with the general nature or 
any article of a former revelation, fince the word of God is eternally 
‘imnrutable, and for ever independent of the will or condué of his 
creatures. If Mr. Paine, therefore, can fhew that revelation is in- 
confiftent with the pure and uncorrupted principles of natural reli- 
gion, I will cheerfully give up the queftion, and join with him in 
opuuo0n.’ 


Phe Age of Infidelity: in Anfver to Thomas Paine’s Age of Reafon. 
Ry a Layman. Sve. 15.6d. Button. 1794. 


This writer alfo profeties himfelf a believer in the orthodox doc 
trines, though he does nor infitt much on them in this pamphlet. 
‘The Age of Intidelity is wel! written, and difcovers nothing of that 
violence, that too often characterizes political and theological 
writings, 

The author divides his work into two. parts. The former part 
exhibits a tketch or rey Evinences or CuristTianity: the 
Intter takes a view of Mr Paine’s objeétions, and offers folutions 
id a concife and methodical manner. 

We produce the following as a {pecimen of our author's mar- 
ner: 

‘ But the crand attack is upon the referredtion. “ The refurrec- 
tion and afceation, fuppofing them to have taken place, admitted 
of public and ocular demenitration, like that of the afcenfion of a 
balloon, or the fun at noon-day, to all Jerufalem at leaft. A thing 
which every body is required to believe, reqitires that the proof and 
evidence of it fhould be equa! to ail, and univerfal; and as the pub- 
lic vifibility of this laft relared at was the only evidence that could 
give fanétion to the former part, the whole of it falls to the ground, 
becaufe that evidence was never given.” 

‘ Suppofing for a moment, that God were pleafed to make a di- 
vine revelation of his will to mortals, or to require our affent to a 
feries of hiftorical facts, it is certainiy very becoming for fuch crea- 
tures as we are to dictate, 42 priori, the kind and degree of evidence 
on which we chufe to believe them! Admitting, however, that Je- 
fus Chrift had arifen and afcended in the fight of all Jerufalem, kt 
us fee what better evidence would this have afforded us of the fact. 
All the inhabitants of Jerufalem are long fince dead ; that they did 
fee it therefore, we could not poffibly have any other evidence than 
that of a few hiftorians of thofe ages, and thefe hiftorians would lie 

tothe fame cavils and objections as the evangelical writers. 
Mr. P. would ftilk tell us that it refted upon the credit.of eight or 
nine, (perhaps net fo many) witnefles who fay they faw it, 


and that the reit of the inhabitants faw it, whence “ all the reft of 
' the 
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the world are called upon to believe it.” And if he could meet with 
but one unbelieviag Thomas, who being abfent from Jerufalem, | 
happened not to fee it, he would add, “ ‘Thomas did not believe the 
refurrection; and as they fay, would not believe, without having 
ocular and manual demonftration hitnfelf. So neither ell I; and 
the reafon is equally as good for me, and for every other perfon, as 
for Thomas.” So that the objection to the fimall number of wit- 
nefles of this event is reduced to a mere cavil, for if “ ocular and 
manual demonftration” be secefary, then wo hiftoric evidence can 
be fufficient. 

* And that it would not be thought fo, is evident from a.compa- 
rifon with other parallel faéts. For inftance, the fupernatvral dark- 
nefs and earthquake which accompanied the crucifixicn muft have 
been witnefled by, not only all Jerufalem, but.all the inhabitants of 
Judea at leaft; and yet T dare aver Mr. P. and my infidel readers be- 
lieve as little of this as they do of the refurreétion. So true is the 
affertion of Jefus Chrift, that, if men “ hear not Mofes and the 
prophets, neither will they be perfuaded though one (even) arofe 

- from the dead.” 

* The witnefles of the pitevsiiie. however, were more than 
Mr. P. is willing to admit. Befides Mary the mother of Jefus, Mary 
Magdalen, and {everal other women, * he was feen of Cephas, [i.¢. 
Peter] then of the twelve; after that he was feen of above five 
hundred bretiren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this prefent time, [i. e. about A.D. 56.] but the reft are fallen afleep. 
After that he was feen of James; then of ail the apoftles. And latt 
of all, fays St. Paul, was feen of me alfo.”—Thefe are “ the fmalt 
number of perfons, not more than eight or nine,” who witnefled 
the refurrection ! 

* But we are told “ the beft furviving evidence we now have re- 
{pecting this affaimis the Jews. They are regularly defcended from 
the people who lived in, the times this refurrection and afceyfion is 
faid to have happened, and they fay, it is not trac.” ‘They are alfo 
regularly defcended from the people before whom Mofes and the pro- 
phets wrought. their miracles, and they.fay that they ave true ;— 
from the people of whom we read fo many extraordinary hiftories, 
which they alfa aver to be trwe,;—from the people “ to whom were 
committed the oracles of Ged,” and they afiert that thefe likew. fe 
are true; in all thefe things however it feems they deferve no cre- 
dit, becaufe their teftimony is in favour ef revelation :—but when 
they witnefs againft Chrift.anity, and fay the refurreétion is sot true, 
then their's is the “ beft evidence we now have.” But why? hear 
the Reafon of the Age! 

_ © Jefiis Chritt (lays he) preached mof excellent morality, and the 
equality of man; but he preached alfo agniufi the corruptions and 
avarice of the Jewith priefts, and this brought upon him the hatred 
and 
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znd vengeance of the whole order of priefthood. The accufation 
which thefe priefts brought againft him, was that of fedition and con- 
fpiracy againft the Roman government, to which the Jews were then 
fubject and tributary; ..... between the two [the Jews and Ro- 
mans] this virtuous reformer and revolutionift loft his life.” That 
is, in fhort, the reafon why the Jews in this cafe, and in this only, 
deferve credit, is becaufe their fathers hated and murdered Jefus 
Chrift, in the moft cruel and unjuft manner!!! This I muft con- 
fefs, to borrow Mr. P’s expreflion, “ for abfurdity and extrava- 
gance is not to be exceeded by any thing” I ever met with. 

* As to the apparent variations among the evangelifts, they are by 
no means important, or unaccountable Several perfons at differ- 
ent times, and for different purposes, vifited the fepulchre and found 
things in different fituations. This is perfeétly natural and confift- 
ent, "and might be demontftrated ‘f we had room to be minute: at 
prefent I can only refer the inquifitive reader to the mafterly trea- 
tifes of Gilbert Weft, efq. and Mr. Ditton, obferving that neither 
of them were clergymen, or wrote jor intereft. 

“ All the other parts of the New Teftament except the book of 
enigmas, called the Revelations, are a colleétion of letters under the 
name of epiftles ; and the forgery of letters has been fuch a common 
practice in the world, that the probability is, at leaft, equal, whe- 
ther they are genuine or forged.”” The fame may be faid of other 
epiftles, thofe of Pliny and Cicero for inftance, as of thofe of the 
New Teftament. A pretty method this of getting rid of hiftoric 
evidence! and which may be applied with equal propriety to every 
other {pecies of records, as to the epiftles. Hiftories, lives, and poetic 
compofitions have all been forged under the moft refpectable names, 
therefore none of them are to be depended on, and in the next cen- 
tury it may become a query whether Thomas Paine himfelf ever ex- 
ifted. Such is the tendency of infidel principles; and fome writers 
. would, I believe, fooner reduce the whole hiftory of former ages to 
a mere blank, than admit the truth and authority of the facred 
writings. 

* To the book of Revelation Mr.. P. would not perhaps have -fo 
ftrongly objected had he been aware that it predicted the French re- 
volution ; at leaft it is certain that Furiew in France, and Fleming in 
England, to name no more, foretold fuch an event at the very period 
in which it happened: however, the beft evidence to the divine au- 
thority of this book, is to be found in the laft volume of Bifhop 
Newton's Differtations on the Prophecies. 


A Ser- 
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A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of Hackney, on Friday, Fe- 
bruary 28, 1794; the Day appointed for a General Fafi. By the 
Rev. F. Symons; B.D. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Congrega- 
tion. §Svo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1794. 


Although in this fermon we find the fame miftaken views of 
public tranfactions, which run through the greater part of faft fer- 
mons, yet there is much to commend in the feafonable advice given 
to the hearers, arid particularly inthe manly and uncourtly ftyle in 
which he reprobates the manners of the great, whofe negleét and 
avowed contempt of the religion they fometimes make a watchword 
of, is as notorious as that which difgrated the court of Lewis XV. 


For the Defence of the Confiitution, in Church and State, a Sermon. 
By the Rev; Robert Luke, M. A. Curate of Ciyft St. Lawrence; 
Devon, and Fellow of Sydney Suffex College; Cambridge. 4to. 
1s. Wilkits. 1794. 


This is one of the authors who cannot be characterized by proxy: 
He fhall {peak for himfeif, and in one of his beft paflages, 


‘ Shall fuch a king and fuch a conftitutiom as Englifymen boaft, 
fall a prey fo the fury of republicans? fhall fuch men fhake their 
heads and ¢arry on fchemes againft us, of fecret treachery, or open 
violence? Why do thev fo furioufly rage and imagine vain things? 
Oh! may they ‘find out their error, before it be too late. Their 
overthrow is doubtlefs near, for true Englifhmen have toyalty and 
religion prevailing in their hearts; and what is more, the Lerd him- 
felf is with them, and thei God will be their réfuge.’ 


A Funeral Scrion on the Death of Mr. I. I: jun. preached at Bentinck 
Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone, oa Sunday Evening, Feb. 23,.1794; 
and publifhed at the Requeft of the Congregation. By Bcfil Wood, 
M. A. Minifter of the Chapel; Se: 8x0. 6d. Rivingtons. 
1794- 

The death of an appatent penitent, whom tlié minifter attended 
in his dying moments, fuggéfted fome very pious fentiments on the 
condition of a firmer, and the neceflity of attention to religion, both 
in parents and children. The congregation, on defiring it to be pub- 
lifhed, has gained an opportunity of frequently énforcing thefe fen- 
timents on each other's minds, which, fronr their acquaintance with 
the deceafed, cannot fail of being doubly impreflive; The profits 
of the publication are devoted to the relief of a diftreffed family, and 
a charitable mani may efééni his money well laid out, if, at the fame 
time that he contributes to the relief of temporal diftrefs, he fhould 
think of any young man, (and too many we fear thére aré in this 
great town), who, after enjoying the benefit of a good education, 
and purfuing a religious courfe, deviates into the paths of fin and 


€:R.N. Arr, (XIIL) March, 1795. Bb wretched 
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wretchednefs. By the perufal of this difcourfe, he may, perhaps? 
be led to refle&t, and abandon that proftitution of thought and body, 
which, from the recollection of his former purity, muft bea hun- 
dred fold more odious; and, inftead of a death-bed repentance, he 
may be a bleffing to his neighbours, by a return to fociety and vir- 


tue. 

Seafonable Reflefions on Religious Fafts, in a Difcourfe delivered 
dpril 13th, 1794, in the Chapel, Frog-lane, Bath. By David 
Jardine. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 

The religious fociety, of which Mr. Jardine is the paftor, thought 
‘proper to decline the public obfervance of the laft faft day, and 
were in confequence expofed to much cenfure and mifreprefentation ; 
and the charges of difaffection and fedition were diffeminated widely 
at their expence. The prefent fermonis publifhed, as it was preached, 
with a view to extinguifh every prejudice againft them upon this 
ground, From Romans xiv. v. 3, the author endeavours to prove 
‘that a practice of fafting to pleafe the Supreme Being, or to avert 
his wrath, is inconfiftent with reafon and Chriftianity. Although 
‘Wwe are not prepared to affent fully to this propofition, we think his 
fentiments are entitled to the moft refpectful attention, becaufe they 
are delivered in the true fpirit of Chriftian candour, and becaufe 
they tend to guard againft fuperftition in an obiervance which has 
long been enjoined by Chrittian churches, and which, if reftricted 
to its original purpofes, might yet be ufeful. 


A Country Ca: ‘penter’s Confeffion of Faith : with a few plain Remarks 
ox the Aze of eke. ia a Letter from Will Chip, Carpenter, in 
Somer fe hire, to Tiiomas Pain, Stay-Maker, in Fork: 1270. 
ed. KRivingtons. 1794. 

The title of this pamphlet is a fufficient fpecimen of its contents. 
Tf more be wanting, the reader is informed that Will fpelis Paine’s 
name without the e, which, he fays, he does upon the authority of 
Wr. Of dys, M.A. whofe Life of Paix ‘is a curious colleétion of 
facts, apparently drawn from good authority.’ 


SA eh Tt Ah 
dhe Garden of Ifleworth, a Sketch, (attempted with a Pen) of a 

Houfe a and rene on the Banks of the Sinan sy by One formerly 

pofefed of the Place. Inferibed to R. B. Sheridan, Efq. M. P. 

Ato. 15 a Chapman. 1794. 

A lamentation, which the author favs comes from the heart, on 
leaving a {pot which every one who is acquainted with the neigh- 
borheod of London knows to be — wtful. But though the place 
is charming, the verfes are not; we hope, therefore, we may be al- 


. lowed to take French leave of them, without expreffing any pungent 


regret. They are, indeed, too perfonal to intereft any but the au- 


‘ oe -\ - 
thors friends, 
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Scotland’s Skaith *, or the Hiftory 0’ Willand Fean: an ou’r + true 
Tale. t2mo. Randal. Stirling. 1795. 

The title of this poem announces its origin to be of North-Brir 
tain, the dialeét of which muft, to the Englifh reader, conceal 
many of its beauties. That it fhould have been fo popular in its 
native country, as to occafion the fale of many thoufand copies in 
the courfe of a few weeks, will not appear furprifing, when we 
confider the merit and moral tendency of the production. 

The pernicious confequences of the ufe of {pirituous liquors to 
the lower ranks has long been the fubjeét of regret to the ferious 
obferver, and of declamation to the moralift ; but, perhaps, has ne- 
ver been painted in more juft and lively colours, than in this little 
interefting tale, which pourtrays the progrefs of a rural pair from 
virtue, love and happinefs, to depravity, poverty and wretched- 
nefs. The poem opens with the following defcription of the lo- 
vers: 

¢ Wha * was anes ¢ like Willie Gairlace, 
Wha in neighboring town or farm ? 

Beauty’s bloom fhone in his fair face, 
Deadly ftrength was in his arm! 

* Wha wi’ Will cou’d rin, or wraftle, 
Throw the fledge, or tofs the bar? 

Hap { what wou’d, he ftood a caftle 
Or for fafety, or for war. 

Warm his heart, and mild as manfu’ § 
Wi’ the bauld |}, he bauld cou’d be ; 

But to friends wha had their handfu’ 
Purfe and fervice aye ware free. 


Whan he firft faw Jeanie Miller, 
Wha wi’ Jeanie cou’d compare ?— 
Thoufands had mair € braws ** and filler ++, 
But war {} ony §§ half fae fair ! 
Saft her {mile raife like May morning, 
Glinting ||| ow’r Demaits | brow 
Sweet ! wi’ opening charms adorning 
Strivlin’s lovely plain below ! 
‘Kind and gentle was her nature ; 
At ilk *** place fhe bore the bell ;— 
Sic +++ a bloom, and fhape, and ftature+ 
But her look nae tongue can tell !’ 





* Any thing hurtful or injurious. + Over. 
* Who- + Once. t Befel. § Manly. {j Bold. § More. ** Finery. 
4+ Money. {ft Was. §§ Any. {jij Gilancwmg. {4 One of the Oching 
‘Hilla *** Every, Jf} Such 
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Then follows the courtfhip and marriage ; fucceeded by years of 
connubial happinefs and contented induftry — 


* But at this time gees and whifky 

Sprang nae up at ilk road fide.’ 
At length in an evil hour, the fwain is led to explore this Panda- 
¥a’s box, from whence fo many evils rapidly iffued. 

¢ Ina howm * wha’s bonny + burnie 
Whimperin ¢ row’d § its chryftal flood, 

Near the road whar trav’llers turn aye, 
Neat and bield {| a cot-houfe q ftood. 

; White the waas ** wi’ roof new theecket ++ 
Window broads, juft painted red ; 
_ Lown tt ’mang trees and braes it reek’it §§, 
. Hafiins |j|| feen and haflins hid. 


Up the gavel end thick f{preading 
Crap the clafping ivy green, 
Back-owre J firs the high craigs cleading *** 
Rais’d a’ round a cofey +++ fcreen, 
Down below a flow’ry meadow 
Join’d the burnies winding line ;— 
Here it was, that Howe the widow 
This fam day, fet up her fign. 
Brattling down the brae and near its 
Bottom Will firft marvelin fees, \ 
PorRTER, ALE, AND BRITISH sPIRITS, 
Painted bright between twa trees.’ 


Here a weekly, which foon degenerates to a nightly club, is etta- 
plifhed. The habit of drinking is acquired. 
‘ Mid this fitting up and drinkin, 


Gathering a’ the news that fell ; 

Will, wha was nae yet paft thinkin, 
Had fome battles wi’ himfell. 

On ae hand, drink’s deadly poifon 
Bare iik firm refolve awa ; 

On the ither, Jean’s condition 
Rave +} his very heart in twa. 

€ Weel §§§ he faw her fmother’d forrow ! 
Weel he faw her bleaching cheek ! 

Mark'd the {mile fhe ftrave to borrow 
Whan_poor thing fhe cou’d nae {peak ! 





* Small valiey. + Beanteous ftream. { Murmuring. § Rolled. || Snug: 


q Cottage. ** Walls. 
ly. 4 Beyond, *** Cioathed. 


6 


4+ Thatched. jt Sheitered. §§ Smoked. |||} Part- 
ttt Comfortable,’ 
it} Tore. §§§ Weil. 
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In the fucceeding page, the weaknefs of refolution, when oppof- 
ed to habit, is well defcribed; as isthe progrefs of this deteftable 
vice in females: for when 

‘ Things at length draw near an ending, 
Cath rins out ; Jean quite unhappy 

Sees that Will is now paft mending 
Tynes a’ heart, and tak’s a—drappy.’ 

The climax of domeftic mifery approaches. Ruin naturally fol- 
lows; and the laft view we take of this once happy couple, is when 
expelled their farm. 

‘ He ta’en on to bea fodger, 
She wi’ weans to beg her bread !” 


ASTRONOMICALand ARITHMETICAL 


LeGures on Aftronomy and Natural Philofophy, for the Ufe of Chil- 
dren, Defigned to uinte Sentiments of Religion with the Study of 
Nature. 8vo, 15.6d, Dilly. 1794. 

The attention paid to the inftruétion of children in the prefent 
age is highly meritorious; and it is lamented, that, when they are 
grown up, fa few traces fhould, in general, be retained of the ftu- 
dies of their early years. The prefent publication profefles to give 
children leétures on aftronomy, &c. and by the title many might 
be led into error ; for, firft, it is not at all adapted to young chil- 
dren; they muft have learned a great deal before they can tafte the 
beauties of Milton and other poets quoted continually ; and, fecond- 
ly, it muit nat be expected that they fhould learn much aftronomy 
or philofophy ; for the work is rather calculated to imprefs religious 
fentiments on the minds of thofe who have acquired fome know- 
ledge on thefe fubjects. There are feveral inaccuracies in the work; 
the fun is faid to remain ftationary in the centre of our {vitem, 
whereas it has a motion round the common centre of gravity; and 
in works of this fort it is juft as eafy to teach accurately, as to con- 
vey fuperficial ideas. Plates alfo are wanted, or, without an in- 
ftructor, a reader will be much at a lofs. Inftead therefore of Lec- 
tures for young Children, if we entitle the work, Defultory Re- 
marks for the Ufe of young Ladies about fifteen Years of Age, we 
conceive that many parents will be happy to put it into the hands of 
their daughters. 


Walkingame’s improved Arithmetic, for the Ufe of Schools, put into 
a more ealy, ufeful, concife, and methodical Form than any extant, 
Sve. 15.6d. Knott. 1794. 

The character given by the author, of his own work, night pre- 
clude fome perfons from giving any opinion upon it, and excite in 


others an inclination to afk the quefion, Quid taato ferat promifor 
hiatu? 
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hiatu? To the latter we may anfwer, that he has brought into the 
compafs of 146 pages, all that is generally advanced in an element- 
ary book upon this fubjeét; and perhaps there may be more inftances 
and tables than even fome works of a larger fize contain. We fee 
no great reafon to boaft of the fuperiority of method. The com- 
mon rules are given firft in their order, addition, fubtraétion, mul- 
tiplication, and divifion, Then thefe rules are applied to money, 
weights, and meafures. 

The rules of three follow, with a variety of common rules, as 
practice, difcount, exchange, &c. and with thefe and the above 
mentioned rules, the firft part, or half of the book, is occupied. The 
fecond part begins with vulgar fra¢tions, proceeds through decimal 
fractions, to the extraction of roots, and then gives more complicated 
quettions on intereft. To this method we repeat the objection made 
in a preceding Review, that fo many rules and inftances precede the 
rule of three, and much more the ufeful parts of fractions, that many 
a learner quits his fchool with a knowledge only of the firft four 
fimple rules, and is totally at a ftand when a fraction occurs, or a 
queftion on proportion is propofed. We conceive that the eafieft 
mode to give inftruction is to teach the rules of pure aritametic firft, 
that is to give the learner an infight into fractions, both vulgar and 
decimal, immediately after he has learned the four fimple rules, 
Then he may be taught proportion, which may be apphed to money, 
weights, and meafures, provided that only a fimple term is propofed, 
for as vet he is not fuppofe d capable of managing the fubdivifions 
of money, weights, or meafures. By this time he muft be prepared 
for the application of his arithmetic to any purpote, and he may be 
taught as many tables as the teacher pleafes ; ; and, in fad, from the 
knowledge he has acquired by the praxis under any one table, no 
difficulty will occur in the praxis under the remainder. 

There is a very important defeét in this work; to each rule is 
added a proof, but the reafon of the operation, called the proof, is 
omitted. It is a miftake that boys would not underftand a hint up- 
on,this head. The reafon why the top line in addition is to be 
ftruck off, and then added to the fum arifing from the addition of 
the remaining numbers, fhould be pointed out to them, and in the 
fame manner the proofs of the other rules fhould be explained. The 
multiplication table is given Only ta the number twelve, but we 
have feen fome books which very properly carry on their multipli- 
cation table to the number twenty; and, indeed, it is a very good 
exercife in fchools to examine the boys three or four times a week 
in multiplication, as far as they can go. We have faid enough to 
excite the author to revife his work before it comes toa fecond edi» 
dion, and to be more {paring of his encomiums in the title-page. 


M IS- 
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MiIsC ELLAN EO WU S. 
The Beauties of Hifory; or, P:&ures of Virtue and Vice: drawn 


from Examples of Men eminent for their Virtues, or infamous for 
their Vices,  Sele&ted for the Inftruétion and Entertainment of 

Youth. By the late W. Dodd; LL.D, Confiderably enlarged. 

12mo. 35. fewed. Newbery. 1795. 

Collections of this kind are generally acceptable as well as ufeful 
to young people. The prefent volume has been confiderably en- 
larged, and is embellifhed with a beautiful defign by Stothard. The 
examples are feleéted with judgment, and the fentiments annexed to 
each clafs are appropriate. 


An Anficer to certain Affertions contained in the Appendix to a Pam- 
phlet, entitled, “ Minutes of the Proceedings on the Court-Martial 
held at Port{mouth, Auguft 12th, 1792, on Ten Perfons charged 
svith Mutiny on Board his Majefty’s Ship the Bounty.” By Captain 
William Bligh. gto. 25. Nicol. 1794. 

In our account of the pamphlet to which this is an anfwer (Crit. 
Rev. New Arr. Oct. vol. xii. p. 240) we declined giving any opi- 
nion between the parties, in the then imperfe& ftate of the difpute. From 
perufing the documeats, however, which captain Bligh here brings 
forward, it appears to us that he has fully vindicated his character 
againft the cenfures advanced by Mr. Chriftian; and the manner of 
, defence which he has chofen, is not its leaft recommendation. 


A liberal Critique on the prefent Exhibition of the Royal Academy ; 
being an Actempt to corre the National Taffe; to afcertain the 
State of the Polite Arts at this Period; and to refcue Merit from 
Opprefion. By Anthony Pafquin, E/q. 8vo. ts. Symonds. 1794. 
The author of this pamphlet is dreaded as a fatirift by ators and 

candle-fauffers ; but never will by painters: for he is now fo well 
known that his cenfure is efteemed equivalent to praife, while his 
applaufe is interpreted the height of infamy. He who, like a par- 
rot, {peaks ill of all except thofe who feed him, may, however, 
fometimes blunder on real faults. 

‘ When I was in Paris, in 1787, they managed thofe affairs much 
better: the Royal Academy of Polite Arts there was conducted more 
nobly: every perfon was admitted to view gratis, what was meant 
as a free difplay of national genius, for national admiration. With 
us the motive feems cupidity, and the end deception. With the 
richeft monarch in Enrope for their patron, the arts of Eng- 
land are literally kept from deftruction by the votive fhillings of a 
motley public, who pay the falaries of the profeffurs, and find oil 
tor the lamps in the pla?/er and living {chools, though the king ar- 
royates the character of being the high fupporter of the fyftem. But 
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it is a provident affumption of dignity, unaccompanied with either 
rifk, anxiety, or expence! He feems to poffefs the furor of patron- 
age as highly as the tenth Leo, but I have as yet to learn that he is 


equally munificent.’ 





® The general reliance upon the force of pufing in the newfpa- 
pers of the metropolis, among our little artifts, as well as our little 
authors, is indicative of feeblenefs in both, and ought to be much 
regretted as the fyftem is now fo methodically purfued, that the ap- 
plication of a few guineas to paragraph writers, will make any wretchi- 
ed dolt confpicuous for talents which he does not poffefs, while the 
man of real ability is almoft unknown, as he difdains to feed this 
abominable fource of corruption and ruinous faHhood. ‘Truth and 
virttie have fcarcely any fupport whatever, in our periodical publi-+ 
cations.’ 


Intercfiing Letters between Anapiflamon and Philopatros, ce. Svo. 
ts. Setchel. 1794. 
A vamped up republication of a dull pamphlet, printed about for- 
ty years fince; and now fent again into the world, with oaly a new 
title and dedication. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LAW BOOK §&., 


IT is with pleafure we can reply to the repeated applications of 
feveral Correfpondents, who have wifhed an accurate Review of 
Law Pusatications, that we have been able to avai! ourselves of 
fome very able afiftance in that department. Our readers may there- 
fore expect a rezular account of every publication which appears in 
thatline, adapted to general utility, as well as to the aid of the ftudents 
of law. Of the ability with which this part of our Journal will be 
conducted, the public may form fome judgment from the Review 
of Dr. Ferris’s book, inferted in the prefent number. 

Weare always forry to hurt the feelings of any author; but our 
duty to the public is paramount to every obligation. If authors will 
not fubmit their works, previoufly to their publication, to the in- 
fpection of judicious friends, and follow their advice, they cannot 
expect that the Critical Tribunals will be unjuft to the public in 
order to be favourable to them. We infert this in reply to 4n Old 

Soldier, but the anfwer wiil apply to many fiinilar complaints. 
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